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very now and then the schools are 
accused of loitering behind the march 
of time. It is said that they are in- 
different to first-rate teaching materials 
and that they deprive children of 
meaningful opportunities to work their 
way into actual life situations. 
The character of education advised 
seek to find 
the 


of the day, is the kind that existed 


by these critics, who 


instructional materials in events 
in many communities as recently as 
fifty years ago. It was an approach 
to education depending fully as much 


be ui »k 


learning. The child was fitted for life 


on experience as on _ formal 
both by mastering an inherited culture 
and by making it. Life itself assisted 
the teacher 
The country boy did indeed go to 


> 


school, but he became a farmer by 


imitating and participating in the 


work of his father. His sister learned 
her life role by following the mother 
through the weekly round of chores. 
In the crafts, trades, and professions 
necessary skills and knowledge were 
obtained by a system of apprentice- 
ship, though in the professions a cer- 


tain modicum of book learning was ob- 
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Using the Whole World 
As Your Textbook 


The Role of Teachers 


In International Affairs 


@ Joseph Chada 


tained. Preparation for most fields of 


human endeavor, therefore, derived 
from observation and guided or super- 


vised practice. 


Simple Education 
Suited Simple Life 

This kind of education sufficed for 
its time. Life in America fifty years 
ago possessed little of the complexity 
We 
plain and parochial people. Our pop- 


now associated with it. were a 


ulation was comparatively small. Our 


fullness of life came from simple 


things. We suffered little from com- 


plexes and neuroses since a zealous 


pursuit of religion gave us all the 


psychiatric assistance we needed. 


Teachers can play an important part 
in the lessening of international! tensions, 
the writer declares, but only if they are 
aware of the world around them. Readers 
of the article will acquire an interesting 
synthesis of recent world history as well 
as advice as to how their competency in 
the interpretation of international affairs 
may be improved and passed on to their 
students. Dr. Chada is a historian and 
chairman of the social science department 
at Chicago Teachers College. 








Nor did economic problems weigh 


heavily on our minds. Even after 
the category known as “the frontier” 
officially disappeared from the census 
roll in 1890, there was still enough 


free “claim land” available for those 
who were frustrated by the effort to 
secure an adequate economic existence 
in the more heavily settled areas. 

The frontier mind, on the basis of 
which Frederick Jackson Turner in- 
terpreted American history, dominated 
the thinking of native Americans. We 
were a homespun, boastful, self-reliant 
nation, disdainful equally of Europe’s 
kings and princes and of undue official 
authority over our private conduct. 
In brief, though we possessed an im- 
pressively growing industrial system 
and devised a philosophy to justify its 
virtues and condemn its sins, we re- 
mained not too far removed from the 
rural mentality which characterized us 
in Lincoln’s time. 


Internationalism 
Wasn’‘t Necessary 

At the turn of the century, more- 
over, our thinking was not especially 
ruffled 
our borders. Two oceans protected us 
from the designs of the Old World. 
In Canada we enjoyed the friendship 


by things happening beyond 


of a people whose mother country, 
compelled by the fear of Germany’s 
emerging strength and influence, drew 
closer to us with every decade. To the 
South of us our neighbors were weak 
and involved in domestic troubles. The 
only danger there was the possibility 
that Latin-American 


some little state 


might be occupied by a world power 


into whose economic clutches it had 


already fallen. Yet, even this prospect 


provided little cause for uneasiness ; 
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for England, the leading nation of 
the age, was well in accord with us 
on the interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In the alchemy of the fifty years 
following 1900, Europe succeeded with 
plot 
wasting itself. 


diplomatic and counter-plot in 


One by one the Con- 
tinental countries fell from their high 
estate. Out of the wrack and ruin of 
a generation of international struggle 
there arose two new powers destined 
by their strength and wealth to exert 
a dominating influence in the world. 
One was ours, a nation believing in 
individualism and democracy, tried and 
tested in the crucible of one hundred 
seventy-five years of history. The other 
the 
launched in 


was Union of Soviet Republics, 
1917 by a 


periment whose doctrines of 


social ex- 
personal 
sovereignty and human dignity differed 
radically from ours. Also transformed 
by the course of events in the first 
half of the 
two lands traditionally encrusted by 


twentieth century were 


old ways of doing things: India and 
China. 


Wars Have Affected Ideas 
As Well as Boundaries 
Accompanying these developments 


on the international level have been 
new avenues of activity and thought 
in all aspects of the national culture 
and the 


[ronically, 


domestic life in each of 


twentieth century states. 
war has become an effective agent in 
releasing forces and accelerating move- 
ments which for a long time lay latent. 

The past two world wars gave the 
Asian nations a long sought oppor- 
tunity to shed the yoke of colonialism. 
They also contributed to the growth of 


nationalism, exemplified by the present 
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Middle Eastern crisis and India’s ag- 


gressive seizure of Kashmir. They 
changed the social order in the coun- 
tries of the Far East — radically in 
the case of China, moderately in the 
instance of India. They, finally, intro- 
duced many aspects of Westernization, 
thus markedly affecting the industrial, 
and cultural life 


commericial, social, 


of the Orient. 


The wars also moved Europe deeply. 
They reduced former first class states 
to secondary positions and altered their 
role in the world. Germany and Italy 
have now become third class powers. 
France since 1945 is fighting a losing 
battle to preserve her dignity among 
nations. England, with the rule of an 
empire at stake, has since 1947 become 
absorbed with domestic problems. She 
bequeathed to the United States several 
of her one time commitments in the 
strategic areas of the Middle and Far 
East. The system of balance of power, 
fostered so adroitly by England on 
the Continent for several centuries, is 


a thing of the past. Nuclear weapons 
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threaten her with extinction should 


another war break out. 


War Will Not Resolve 
Current Competition 


Since 1945 the constellation of in- 
ternational affairs has been completely 
rearranged. Although many nations are 
steeped in the adjustment of their 
economic problems, the cardinal issue 
of new relations between states is 
principally an ideological one. It con- 
sists of a competition between two 
life. 


keeps society on a constant brink of 


separate ways of This rivalry 


war. 
Yet 


competition. 


conflict will not resolve the 
International bargaining 
and a rational adjudication of differ- 
East 


and West must ultimately be relieved 


ences will. The strain between 
by the United Nations or not relieved 
at all. Should the United Nations fail, 
then a cultural and physical annihilation 
of not only the principal exponents of 
the two ideologies but also of their 


followers is sure to ensue. 





There is therefore an urgent and 
practical necessity to remove the bar- 
riers separating nations. To save him- 
extinction man must seek 


(as Woodrow Wilson said) 


of law based upon the consent of the 


self from 


“a reign 


governed and sustained by an organized 
opinion of mankind.” The system of 
hostile states is incompatible with an 
industrialized 


age of economy. It is 


a stumbling block to the 


necessary 


creation of a common world cultural 


heritage based, on the one hand, on 
the technological achievements of the 
West and its improved standards of 
living, and enriched, on the other hand, 
contributions which 


the 


by the cultural 


other areas, notably Far East, 
have developed in a history of several 
thousand years. The interdependence 
of all peoples and the almost wholesale 
acceptance by the Orient of the social 
and national aspirations which moti- 
vated Europe in the first three quarters 
of the the 


among 


nineteenth century stress 


need for cultural articulation 


all civilized peoples. 


Understanding — a Step 
Toward a Solution 

While the United 
relied upon eventually to serve as an 
that 
body will succeed in this function only 


Nations must be 


international political catalyst, 


to the degree to which the peoples of 
the world have learned to understand 


one another. For Americans, Euro- 


peans, and Asiatics alike this means a 


knowledge of the multiform man, a 


knowledge that will recognize the va- 
rities of the world’s cultural patterns 


and the ways wherein men resemble 


and differ from each other. 
Secause the task of global leadership 
fallen to them, Americans 


has must 
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assume an added responsibility in the 
effort to wear down the forces dividing 
the earth. Luckily, they possess more 
than others of the ready physical re- 
sources and political qualifications with 
which to bring the states together by 
generating the movement for peace. 
Their technological pace and accom- 
plishment and the production of surplus 
goods for foreign aid, exceed that of 
their 


closest rival for the 


favor of 
nations. Their history shows that they 
have always experimented with new 
political and social forms. Conflict and 
its resolution have been constant ele- 
ments in their national progress. \fter 
living in a traditional state of vaunted 
individualism, they acclimated them 
selves quickly and without undue dis- 
turbance to new concepts and practices 
of social and economic character in the 
“Roosevelt Revolution” of the 1930's. 
Unprepared in arms, they entered two 
world wars and won both. Today they 
are willing to assist in the equally 
arduous task of re-directing social and 
life of 


economic 


nations on a hemi- 


spheric scale. 


Are Teachers Competent 
To Direct this Learning 
The 


States, which arise from the new set 


problems facing the United 


of international affairs, the threat of 


destructive nuclear weapons, and the 


lately inherited duty of America to 
serve as a world leader offer a chal- 
lenge to the competency of the teachers 
who inform young people of these 
More 


than not, the teachers have not been 


conditions and_ issues. 


likely 


prepared for that job. Their train- 


ing very probably and appropriately 


stressed the evolution of their nation 
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and relegated world cultures and af- 
fairs to a secondary position. 
Teachers need now to ground them- 
selves in the ways of life and histories 
of other nations and to acquire skill 
in interpreting the changing picture of 
things contemporary. Their quest will 
take them on a voyage of exploration 
in all the social sciences. There they 
will find answers to basic differences 


between the 


West, the 


mounting nationalistic ten- 


East and the 
causes of 
sions in Africa, the elements of present 
unrest among the followers of Islam, 


and the motivation 


behind social 
and economic stirrings in the Latin- 


\merican countries. 


Catching Up 
With the World 


Though studies 


teachers of social 
cannot disregard the historical back- 
grounds of nations playing a role on 
the contemporary stage, they will gain 
more assurance in their quest if they 
first attempt to understand the nature 
of the forces operating at the moment. 
Their initial venture in reading, there- 
fore, should be such general works on 
recent history as Jackson's The World 
in the Decade, 1945-1955 . 
Gatzke’s The Present in Perspective; 
Hacker and Zahler, The United States 


in the Twentieth Century; and Cham- 


Postwar 


bers, Phelps, and Bayley, This Age of 
Conflict." 
With 


gleaned 


data and interpretations 
from these works, they will 
pave the way for a subsequent broad- 
ening of their knowledge through more 
detailed 
folklore, 


and the arts. 


works in geography, travel, 
social life, customs, literature, 


For their needs, paper- 
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bound volumes 


pocket written by 


competent authors for popular con- 


sumption, the publications of the 
UNESCO, and the editorial and news 
Newsweek, 


U. S. News may suffice. 


comments of J7ime, and 


Approaches to 
Intercultural Amity 
The clarity with which teachers will 


be able to see the relation of their 


community and nation to the rest of 
mankind, and the skill with which they 
will be able to present their under- 
standing to their classes will depend 
upon the amount of time they spend 
reading and reflecting. They must seek 
principally to discover the areas where 
an adjustment between two or more 
individual cultures is easily possible. 
must be others 


They cognizant of 


where, because of subversive forces, 


western democracy has a chance to 

prevail only after it has proved itself 

to be the best possible way of life. 
In their view of human 


the total 


picture, teachers will soon learn to 


recognize the quality of reports in the 


daily press. Those that are parts of 


the world’s broad movements or cur- 
rents, they will add to their store of 


information. Those which lack this 


greater meaning they will discard as 


so much journalistic dross. 


1J. Hampden Jackson, “The World in th 
Post-War Decade” ( Houghton-Miffin, 1956) 

Hans W. Gatzke, “The Present in Per 
(Rand McNally, 1957) 

Louis Hacker and Helene Zahler, “The 
United States in the Twentieth Century” 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952) 


spective” 


Frank Chambers, Christina 
Charles Bayley, “This 
(Harcourt-Brace, 1950) 


Phelps, and 
Age of Conflict” 
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What Our Pupils 
Need to Learn 
The 


by the teachers, is in the final analysis, 


store of knowledge possessed 
a part of an intellectual heritage to 
which pupils have a claim. Alertness 


or sensitivity to the world around 
America and recognition of the 
problenis which confront the country 


domestically and internationally must 


rightfully be taught to pupils in vary- 


ing degrees compatible with their com- 
prehension abilities. It is the teacher’s 
duty to see that the schools are not 
accused of a cultural lag — of loitering 


behind the events of the times. 


Young Americans must be made 


aware of the fact that the privilege of 
personal sovereignty and dignity which 
they enjoy is also one of the goals for 
which millions of others are striving 
and which they are determined to get. 
They must learn that the high standard 
of living which is theirs is made largely 
possible through an interdependence 
which helps America tap the natural 
resources and the mineral wealth of 


other nations and continents. They, 
finally, should be made to see that the 
day of white supremacy is nearing its 
end and that the Caucasian is, indeed, 
given the last chance to make men of 
all races partners rather than servants 


in his pursuit of the good and full life. 
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Providing Classes for 


Severely Retarded Children 


Training Children Formerly 


the American 


public is seeking and finding ways of 


Slowly yet surely 


providing maximum growth oppor- 
tunities for all the children of all the 
people. The post-war period has given 
impetus to this action, especially for 
severely retarded children who here- 
tofore cared 


were for primarily in 


state schools. Severe overcrowding in 


state institutions has resulted in a 
larger number of these children being 
forced to remain in their homes and 
local communities, with no or at most 
limited opportunities for growth and 
development. 

efforts of 


Through the organized 
5 S 


parents a few progressive city and 


state governments established limited 
training facilities for severely retarded 
children who had previously been de- 
enrollment in schools. 


nied public 


These classes together with parent- 
sponsored schools for severely retarded 
children gradually started a nationwide 


movement in their behalf. 


Start Experimental 
Project in Illinois 

In keeping with this trend the state 
of Illinois decided to study the prac- 


ticability of school provisions for these 
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Excluded from School 


@ Willie H. Scarborough 


children. In 1953 the Illinois General 
Assembly enacted legislation permitting 
the Department of Public Instruction 
to establish a two-year experimental 
study of training possibilities for se- 
verely retarded but trainable children. 

Twelve school 


districts, including 


the city of Chicago, participated in 
the pilot study. In Chicago the project 
was initiated with one all-day and two 
half-day classes in each of two ele- 
the Von 
Wentworth. Two 


mentary schools, Humboldt 


and the teachers 


at each school served approximately 
sixty children. 
Interim and final reports with 


summary and recommendations were 


For three years now classes have been 
offered in Chicago schools for severely 
retarded children who formerly were de- 
nied permission to enter public schools. 
Although those children are not educable 
in the usual sense, they are capable of 
profiting from many kinds of training 
which add to their self-reliance. This 
article is a heart-werming yet realistic 
appraisal of the program by one of the 
dedicated teachers engaged in this work. 
Mrs. Scarborough teaches at the Spalding 
Elementary School. 





\ the 
Instruction. 


submitted to the legislature by 
Department of Public 
On the basis of these recommendations, 
the 1955 


permanent legislation whereby public 


General Assembly passed 
school districts were permitted to es- 


tablish classes for trainable children 


on one continuing basis. School boards 
conducting such approved classes are 
reimbursed by the state for two-thirds 


of the teacher’s regular salary. 


Chicago Establishes 
A Permanent Program 

In 1955 the Chicago Public Schools 
established a permanent program for 
trainable mentally handicapped children 
incorporated within the regular school 
organization. Approximately 110 chil 
dren are enrolled in 11 classes as of 
February 1957. One or more classes for 
trainable children are currently in the 
Hubbard, Mayfair, Spalding, Taylor, 
Von 


Van ler] x0el Schools. 


Humboldt, Wentworth, and 


With a waiting 
list of approximately 200 eligible chil- 
that additional 


dren, it is believed 


classes will be established in other 
schools as classroom space and quali- 
become available. 


fied teachers 


Many ambiguous terms are used to 
detine children with varying degrees of 
mental retardation. In Illinois the term 
educable mentally handicapped applies 
to children who are profitably educated 
chil- 


in special classes for retarded 


dren classes known in Chicago as 


Ie MH trainable 


mentally handicapped children are 
children and 18 
years who, because of retarded intellectual 
individual 
examination, given by a qualified psycho- 


Classes. In contrast, 


between the ages of 5 


development, as determined by 
logical examiner, are incapable of being 


through 
ordinary classroom instruction or special 


educated properly and efficiently 
educational facilities for educable mentally 
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handicapped children, but who may be 
expected to benefit from training in group 
setting designed to further their social 
adjustment and economic usefulness in 
their home or in a sheltered environment. 
Any such child shall be regarded as eli- 
gible for such projects only so long as 
benefit to him from the progrom can be 
determined to exist.! 


Standards for Entry 
Into Trainable Classes 


the 
standards of eligibility set forth by the 


In addition to definition and 
Department of Public Instruction, the 
Chicago Board of Education has estab- 
lished local requirements for admission 
to the program of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 
1. The 


between 30 


intelligence must be 
and 50 
3 years through 8% 

2. Only children between the chrono- 
logical 7-0 and 13-11 years are now being 


accepted for initial enrollment. 


quotient 
with mental ages of 


years. 


3. Physically, the children must be am- 
bulatory with no other major defects, must 
have reasonable muscular control, must be 
toilet trained and free unusual 
amount of drdéoling. 


from an 


4. Emotionally, the children accepted in 
the trainable program must be able to live 
in a group situation without harm to other 
members of the group. 

A committee of five school persons 
for admission to and 
This 


committee consists of the director of 


passes on Cases 
dismissal from trainable classes. 
the Bureau of Mentally Handicapped 
the 
teacher, the psychologist, and 
the 


Children, principal, the special 
class 
another 


professional person in 


school. 

Generally, the educational objective 
for the trainable mentally handicapped 
is the same as for all children: to grow 

\School Code of Illinois. Chp. 12, Sec. 20.1, 
p. 127. (Cire. Series A No. 98.) Illinois 


Department of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois, 1955. 
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to the maximum level of development 
in keeping with the individual’s capac- 
ity. Specifically, the objectives believed 
realistic and practical for these chil- 
dren to attain are set forth by the 
Public 


Department of Instruction as 


follows: 


1. social adjustment to the family and 
neighborhood. 


2. self-care. 


usefulness in the home or 


environment. 


3. economic 
sheltered 


Characteristics 
Of Trainable Children 


Frequently, teachers of trainable 
asked “What are 
like ?”’ No 


answer can be given since there are 


children are these 


children really definite 


extremes among them as there are in 


any group. However, the trainable 
mentally handicapped children are 
similar to other children in that 1) 
they are boys and girls living as 


members of family, neighborhood, and 


school groups learning how to live 
effectively in these various environ- 
ments according to their capacities ; 
2) they have the same basic needs as 
all children — love, security, success, 
and appreciation; and 3) they pass 
through the same developmental stages 
as other children although at a slower 
rate. 

In varying degrees these children 
differ that 


1) they develop mentally at a rate one- 


from normal children in 


quarter to one-half as rapidly as that 
of the average child, and therefore they 
are generally incapable of attaining any 


measurable achievement in the three 


R's; 2) they often have physical 


defects including vision and hearing 
losses, motor involvement, and speech 


problems (this is exclusive of such 


physical limitations associated with 
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certain diagnostic types, such as mon- 
golism) ; 3) they are geherally limited 
in speech and language though they 
are able to make their wants known; 
and 4) they will need some care and 
supervision throughout their lives 

economic independence through their 


own efforts is beyond their attainment. 


Classrooms Must Be 
Specially Equipped 
The 


called the trainable mentally 


General Superintendent has 
handi- 
capped (TMH) classes “‘exciting places 
to visit,”* and they are just that. 
“Exciting” because the mental hygiene 
approach to learning 1s emphasized 
always. The classroom is attractively 
The informal 
the 


shelves for easy access to materials, and 


furnished and decorated. 


arrangement of furniture, open 


the centers of interests for free play or 
work provide a generous amount of 
permissiveness. Floor space is ample 


for rhythms and games. This space 


also serves as a quick and ready place 


for demonstrations, since trainable 


chiidren must “‘see and do.’ Likewise 


the classroom for trainable children 
is exciting because it is truly a living 
laboratory for learning. Primarily the 


learning experiences are “here and 


now” although preparation for satis- 
factory post-school adjustment is not 
overlooked. 

Here is a friendly, warm relationship 
between the pupil and the teacher, who 
shows an adequate yet sympathetic 
understanding of each child’s abilities 
the 


children 


and his limitations. In past, the 


abilities of these may have 


been unknowingly underestimated by 

“Willis, Benjamin C. 
the Chicago Public 
Recent Accomplishments and Plans.” 
Schools 38 :65-70 


“Current Trends in 
Schools: a 


Report ol 
Chicago 


Nov.-Dec., 
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family members, and consequently they 
have had no opportunity to learn to 
wash their faces, or to talk with guests 
in the home. On the other hand some 
with de- 
mands for accomplishments far exceed- 


trainable children have met 
ing their abilities. Most important for 
these children whose lives are marked 
with the 
opportunity to feel the thrill of suc- 
With 


praise for successful performance, or 


failure and frustration is 


ceeding at a worthwhile task. 


for a good try, the glow of self-esteem 


grows. 


Adapting Activities 
To Appropriate Levels 

Classroom experiences begin where 
the child is at present. In planning 
learning experiences the child’s mental 
age is most frequently used as a gen- 


eral guide. For example, a trainable 


child with an I. Q. of 45 and a chrono- 


logical age of 11 has a mental 


age 


of almost five years. Activities and 
materials similar to those of the normal 
five year old are usually selected for 
him, with adaptations made for his 
weight, height, physical strength, and 
any physical defects present. 

A visitor to such a classroom will 
quickly note that there are no set 
readers or spellers, no arithmetic or 
social studies texts. There is, however, 
a variety of instructional materials. In 
the first place provision is made for 
certain levels of development which 
other children have already acquired 
before school entrance, e.g. forks and 
spoons to teach proper eating habits. 
the 


characteristics of the retarded learner 


Moreover, in accordance with 


a wealth of well selected graded ma- 


terials is necessary to give ample repe- 
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tition, to and to 


provide for gradual growth in learning. 


sustain attention, 


Motivation Is 
A Difficult Task 

Generally speaking, retarded children 
seem to lack the curiosity necessary 
for learning. Therefore, they need the 
strong motivating influences of attrac- 
tive and colorful work and play ma- 
terials. child 
is extremely hyperactive and may be 


One type of retarded 
more disturbed by stimulating materials 
than taught. He not only requires a 
special type of material but also needs 
a designated area in the classroom, 
void of excessive stimulation, to which 


he may retreat for a quiet moment. 


Teaching the Pupils 
To Help Themselves 

Some trainable children enter school 
unable to care for their simplest per- 
sonal needs. This situation may be due 
to overprotection from the family, poor 
muscular control, or extreme hyperac- 
tivity. Whatever the cause, self-help 
activities begin at the child’s present 
level of development and, with methods 
suited to his particular needs, become 
gradually more advanced as skills are 
acquired. 

Many of the regular activities in the 
daily class program are predominately 
self-help activities. These activities be- 
come the basis for routines through 
which the acquisition of habits and 
skills are facilitated. For example, in 
removing wraps we follow definite 
(1) (2) Hat or 
cap (3) Coat or jacket (4) Galoshes 


(5) 


procedures : Gloves 


and Snowpants. The child and 


teacher repeat these steps aloud. Grad- 
ually the teacher gives less supervision 
and the child assumes 


more respon- 
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sibility. Without such a procedure some 


trainable children would attempt to 
remove snowpants before taking off 
gloves and galoshes, or the extremely 
hyperactive child might take off his 
hat, run around the room, and put his 


gloves in the sandbox. 


Other areas in self-help include 
health activities and good grooming ac- 
tivities. Safety is taught at the time a 
specific activity is undertaken. Danger 
on stairs is learned in passing from 
one floor to another for lunch, during 
arrival and dismissal, and in fire drills. 
Later it is emphasized in the classroom 
through dramatization, pictures, dis- 


cussion and slides made by the teacher. 


Providing Social 
Adjustment 

Usually because they have been 
denied the companionship of persons 
other than their mothers or immediate 


had 
little or no opportunity to participate 


families, trainable children have 
in and learn from social situations. In 
the 


self-care and economic use- 


contrast with his limitations in 
areas of 
fulness, the trainable child can show 
broad continuous improvement in his 
ability to make satisfactory social ad- 
justments. Socialization, then, becomes 
the most important area in the school 
program for the trainable child. 
From the time the child enters the 
station wagon, cab, or public bus in 
the morning until he returns home in 
the afternoon he is responding to var- 
ious social situations. Many of the 
experiences are natural living expe- 
riences ; others are planned specifically 
to give systematic training in group 
living. For example, the ability to take 


short messages on the telephone makes 
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the trainable child more acceptable as 
a family member, while some skill with 
balls and other play equipment aids in 
makmg him a desirable playmate in 
the neighborhood. Through language 
activities, free and directed play, music 
and motor activities, the trainable child 
may hope to attain some measure of 
social adjustment. 

As a tool 


language development is of primary 


for communication, 
importance in socialization. For the 
trainable child communication through 
language arts is primarily limited to 
the spoken word. He will attain little 
comprehension in reading and writing, 
except for such limited skills as print- 
ing his own name and recognizing a 
few public signs. In one class there 
may be various levels of oral language 
development ranging from the child 
with no speech who gestures to dram- 
the children 
who may be fairly proficient in using 


atize his wants to few 


and understanding connected language. 


For this reason diversified language 


activities must be planned. 


Some Typical 
Language Activities 


At the readiness level, listening and 


basis 
After the child 
gains some ability in these functions 


watching activities establish a 


tor further learning. 


he begins to imitate sounds of animals, 
automobiles, and people. Imitation of 
action during play and of words spoken 
by others may be encouraged through 
finger and rhythmic games. 

At the vocabulary level the teacher 
the child the 


clothes the child wears as he dresses 


and name articles of 


and undresses, or the 


food as he 


eats, or the color of the beads he 


strings. Dramatizing action words 
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such as jump, push, eat, clap, play- 
ing Lotto and guessing games, using 


contrast words in 


daily activities, 
such as up and down the stairs, and 
full and empty glass, all aid in vo- 
cabulary development. 

For the more capable pupil who is 
using and 


understanding connected 


speech — phrases, questions, sentences, 


stories — there are such activities as 
using expressions of courtesy, telling 
about happenings en route to school, 
dramatizing favorite TV programs and 
planning trips. 

With trainable children emphasis is 
on what the child says, not how he says 
it. Speech training is primarily by imi- 
tation, not by insight. There is an un- 
usually high incidence of speech prob- 
lems among trainable children. These 
include those commgn to all children 
plus delayed or immature speech result- 
the 
the 


e€xX- 


ing from mental retardation and 


guttural speech characteristics of 
Mongoloid child. 


ercises and games are planned in 


Regular speech 
ac- 
cordance with these problems. For 
instance, licking lollipops is a regular 
Wednesday afternoon treat, but is also 


an exercise for tongue control. 


Play Periods Add 
To Adjustment 

Free play is beneficial both to the 
child. the 


teacher, it is a period during which 


teacher and to the For 
she may learn much about each child. 
\necdotal notes made while observing 
the children at play yield information 
about social, emotional, physical, and 
intellectual development. 

With 


may begin to plan other class activities 


such information the teacher 


in terms of individual, small group, 


and class needs. For the child, the free 
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and directed play period contributes 
significantly toward maximum growth 
in learning attitudes and skills that help 
him to live with others. In addition this 


period provides a medium for emo- 


tional release and for self-expression, 


especially through role playing. 
Another type of play activity seen 
in classes for the trainable is that of 
these 
children must be appropriately selected 
and adapted to both their mental and 
chronological ages. 


organized games. Games for 


Even though he 
has a mental age of four, a thirteen 
year old looks ridiculous dramatizing 
nursery rhymes. Another factor in the 
selection of games is the need for little 
verbal explanation and for much action. 
Trainable children enjoy and_ profit 
from singing games, such as “Lassie” 
live games, such as “Teacher”; simple 
relays and tag games; and simplified 
volleyball and baseball games. Frequent 
changes in rules, omission of parts, 
and other adaptations are necessary. 


Music Makes 
Contribution 

Music plays an important part in the 
development of the retarded child. It is 
an avenue for enjoyment, for emotional 
release, and for self-expression through 
body and instrument. More significant 
for the trainable child is the fact that 
music provides social experiences pre- 
viously denied him. Waving hands to 
another child during a simple action 
song, or the singing of a short greeting, 
such as “Hello,” calls for an awareness 
of another 


person. Participation in 


singing games, with communicative 
expressions, demands responses to an 
even larger social group. The ability 
to listen, another factor in adjustment 


to social environment, is gained through 
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an awareness of difference in sound, 
pitch, through rhythmic activities, and 
by giving attention to records. 

Songs about the seasons, holidays, 
and family activities add to the child’s 
conceptual development. A knowledge 
of favorite and 


songs folk dancing 


enable him to join in family and 
community affairs. Children especially 
enjoy songs they and their teacher 
Words, set to 


create. lend 


varied yet pleasant repetition to pro- 


music, 


cedures in setting the table; to social 
graces, such as making introductions ; 
and to experiences encountered during 


class trips. 


Craft Activities 
Aid Muscular Control 


Objectives in arts and crafts are 
basically the same for all children. 
However, since many trainable children 
are “all thumbs” such activities as 
finger painting, handling clay, cutting 
and constructing with paper are es- 
pecially fine 


helpful in developing 


motor coordination. 

\ few of these children have suffi- 
cient desire and imagination to explore 
and have fun on their first experience 
with material or tools. Generally, how- 
ever, trainable children need more 
supervision and assistance in learning 
to use tools and:to work with various 
media. Later with less supervision, 
art activities may provide a satisfactory 
emotional outlet and also a feeling of 
Both of 


accomplishment. these 


out- 


comes are significant with trainable 


children. 


Acquiring Simple 
Job Competencies 


\s a rule, it is believed that only one 


or two children in each trainable class 
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From Psycholog Teaching by Morse and Wingo: 
Copyright 1955 cott, Foresman and Company 
will have the potential to become even 
partially self-supporting. A few may 
be employed in a sheltered environment 
such as cleaning up a relative’s store 


or working in a sheltered workshop. 
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From Psychology and Teaching by Morse and Wingo 


Copyright 1955 by Scott, Foresman and Company) 
However, the majority of these chil- 
dren need not lead parasitic lives. On 
the contrary they may be taught to 
care for their own needs and to assume 
responsibility for certain necessary jobs 
in the family and neighborhood. 
Younger children learn to put toys 
away after a play period, set the table 
for snack time, wash dishes, dust fur- 
niture, water plants, tidy their desks, 
As a rule 
mentally handicapped children do not 


and clean the doll houses. 


transfer learning easily from one sit- 
(the 
For this reason a housekeeping 


uation (the school) to another 


home ). 
unit is being set up in one section of 


the room for the older trainable chil- 


dren. Furnishings include two cots 


with sheets and blankets, a table, a 
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lounge chair, curtains, a piece of lino- 
leum, a small rug, and a good grooming 
corner with the necessary aids near a 
mirror. In such a situation children 
will learn correct skills in bed making, 
carpet sweeping, cleaning mirrors, and 
in polishing furniture. Sewing and 
washing activities are also performed. 
the children do 


school 


In another class 
the 


Wednesdays. 


lunchroom on 
the 
class prepares its own lunch. On Tues- 


not eat in 
Each Wednesday 
day afternoon the group goes to a 
nearby supermarket to purchase their 
food. On the following day they are 
busily engaged in such activities as 
preparing the food, setting the table, 
serving the food, eating, washing, dry- 
ing and putting away the dishes, and 
disposing of the garbage. The favorite 
menu consists of hot dogs and buns, 
canned spaghetti, combination salad, 
and chocolate pudding. 

Frequent trips are made into the 
school community to learn where to 
purchase papers and how to post a 
letter to an absent classmate. On these 
trips attention is directed to jobs which 
the trainable child could perform for 
his parents or neighbors. These include 
cleaning yards and sidewalks, watering 
flowers and lawns, assisting in washing 
cars, carrying out garbage and ashes, 
and carrying packages. If a child per- 
forms any of these or similar tasks he 
is encouraged to tell the other children 
when and how he does it. 


Building 
Thought Processes 


Pre-academic experiences® 


such as 
those provided for kindergarten and 
8For lack of a better term “pre-academic 
experiences” is being used here, though most 
of these children will 
demic experiences. 


never have true aca- 
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1C pupils are believed desirable for 
children in trainable classes. The main 
difference is that these experiences may 
extend horizontally or broaden for the 
trainable child; for more capable chil- 
dren these experiences may also extend 
vertically into the 3 R’s. It is impera- 
tive that the pre-academic program for 
be concerned with 
than 
mechanistic exercises in workbooks. 


trainable children 


concrete activities rather with 

(uantitative thinking is concerned 
only with simple concepts of weight, 
time, size, and direction. For example, 
time is learned in relation to daily activ- 
ities : before lunch period or rest-hour, 
cooking on Wednesday, going home 
at two o'clock. Rote counting to ten, 
recognition of numbers to five, giving 
one’s house and telephone numbers, 
and the recognition of coins are a- 
chievements attained by the majority 
of the class. 

(hrough specific, well-planned ac- 


tivities, but primarily through the 
effective use of everyday situations, 
the ability to think can improve within 
certain limitations. Seeing the logical 
outcome of events is encouraged in 
daily situations, e.g. attempting to wash 
dishes in a long sleeved shirt or sweater 
or putting on gloves before fastening 
Such but 


portant classroom problems as deciding 


galoshes. elementary im- 
how to differentiate between containers 
of colored shoe pe ylishes may be solved 
as the teacher gradually directs the 
toward 


non-reading children finding 


their own solutions. 


Objectives in 
Motor Development 


In many instances the program for 


trainable children must include certain 
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skills which normal children 


have acquired naturally during pre- 


motor 
school days. These include walking 
down stairs with alternate feet, throw- 
ing a ball, buttoning a coat, or un- 
screwing a toothpaste cap. Since a 
fair amount of motor coordination is 
basic to success in the areas of self- 
care, social adjustment and economic 
usefulness, a developmental program 
which the 
motor coordination is beneficial to the 
child. 


promotes attainment of 


Securing Parental 
Cooperation 

A strong, vital relationship between 
the parents of trainable children and 
the interested school personnel was 
established at the onset of the program. 
This was felt necessary because of 1) 
the scarcity of authentic information 
regarding the growth and development 
of these children; 2) the number of 
instances in which the parents needed 
help in thinking realistically ahout a 
child’s handicap; 3) the need for par- 
ents, school staff, and the public in 
general to study and understand the 
goals of this program for the train- 
break 
tradition of 


able child, a_ radical with the 


American the primary 
purpose of public elementary school; 


and 4) 


parent learning characteristics of these 


the very nature of the ap- 


children. 
The cooperation and participation 


of the parents in the program was 


fostered through group meetings, in- 


terviews, and the direct reports to 


the parent concerning the child. In 
addition to the interview and group 
meeting approach to parent education 


and co-operation, home visits by the 
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teacher and written communications 


were used. 

The latter method included personal 
notes concerning any accomplishment 
of a child in school, suggestions for 
home training to continut the learning 
instigated in the school, and a sug- 
gested schedule of home activities. A 
printed “Letter to Parents’’* reviewed 
the the the 
trainable children, emphasized the im 


goals of program for 
portance of reinforcing at home the 
learning initiated in the school, served 
as a permanent record of the school 
program, and provided as a basis for 
reference and cooperative evaluation 
of the child’s progress. 


Evaluating Pupil 
Achievement 

Unfortunately, at the present time 
no objective evaluation of the trainable 
program is possible. In the first place, 
the program has been in existence only 
three and one-half years; this does 
not give sufficient time for continuous 
appraisal of pupil behavior, especially 
through the adolescent and post-school 


years. Then, too, there is no reliable 


measure of pupil progress in the stated 
objectives. 

Significant information from a sum- 
mary of the state-wide study indicates 
that at the end of the two-year study, 
ten children had been transferred from 
for the 
On 
the other hand, it had been necessary 


the trainable class to classes 
educable mentally handicapped. 
to exclude 22 children from the train- 
able program since they showed little 
or no benefit from the program. 

The that, 
according to data obtained from inter- 


summary also indicates 


views, parents became more realistic 


about their children’s potentialities and 
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limitations. Many parents believed that 
their children were showing evidence 
of greater independence in self-care 
activities. There was also some grow- 
ing awareness of the children’s limita- 
tions in acquiring skills necessary for 
competitive employment. 

In the Chicago program, both in the 
pilot and permanent classes, school and 
community persons and parents are 
encouraged by the varying degrees 
of progress shown by trainable chil- 
dren, especially in the areas of social 
adjustment Without 
exception, each trainable class is mak- 


and self-care. 
ing praiseworthy adjustment in its 
local school situation. Members of this 
group show progress in understanding, 
at their level of comprehension, and in 
abiding by school rules and regulations. 
class 


the trainable 


attends, and occasionally participates 


In each school 
in the general school assemblies. These 
with 
children of other grades and participate 


children eat in the lunchroom 


in fire and air raid drills. As a result 
of an adequate training program their 
behavior in such situations is as normal 


as that of other pupils. 


Improved Social 
Adjustment Noted 

Teachers of trainable children — and 
visitors to the classroom too — report 
noticeable growth in self-control and 
in social adjustment. Early in the 
the the 


Bureau of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 


program, when director of 


dren visited one class following the 
rest period, she noticed that each child 


remained on his own cot or wandered 


Willie H. “A Letter to 
Distributed by National Associa- 
for Retarded Children, New York, 
1955. 


4Scarborough, 
Parents.” 


tion 


Nae tx 
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aimlessly around the room. Each 
seemed unaware of his nine classmates. 
Several months later, on a return visit, 
the director observed that the children 
sat together in groups of two’s and 
three’s on one child’s cot. They chatted 
in halting sentences, laughed and teased 
each other. One boy left his group to 
help a girl who had difficulty in fold- 
ing her sheet and blanket. 

At the beginning of the program all 
children were accompanied to school 
by an older person. Today several 
children travel unaccompanied to and 
from school. Some walk; a few use 
public transportation involving one or 


two transfers. 


In the area of economic usefulness, 
it is more difficult to evaluate pupil 
progress. Since classes in the Chicago 
Public Schools are composed predom- 
inately of younger children, curricular 
activities are less advanced in this area. 
Although some children have acquired 
limited skill in simple housekeeping 
activities, sewing, shopping in near-by 
stores, and in similar tasks, general 
the 


and in 


progress is more noticeable in 


practice of good work habits 
attainment of work 


the acceptable 


attitudes. 


Prospects for TMH 
Program Can Be Bright 


\lthough initial steps are gratifying, 


full realization of the objectives of 
the trainable program depends, in a 
continuous and 


large measure, on 
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sincere efforts to answer the following 
questions : 


1. Are parents accepting realistically the 
child’s abilities and limitations? Are par- 
ents co-operating with the school’s pro- 
gram? 

2. Are the administrators of 
education in the Department of Public 
Instruction and in the Chicago Public 
Schools remaining alert to means of im- 
proving the effectiveness of trainable 
classes ? 


special 


3. Is medical, psychological and sociolo- 
gical research contributing vital information 
toward further identification, understand- 
ing, prevention and treatment of mental 
retardation ? 

4. Are educators and other interested 
professional persons exhibiting a sympa- 
thetic and open-minded attitude toward the 
need for understanding and providing for 
all children, including the severely re- 
tarded child? 

5. Are persons interested in teaching in 
this field finding ample opportunities 
for pre-service, in-service and advanced 
graduate training in the Chicago area? 
Are teachers—both individually and co- 
operatively—attempting to discover solu- 
tions to persistent instructional problems? 

6. Is the local community showing an 
increasing acceptance of these children as 
members of its community life? 

7. Are social and welfare agencies co- 
operating with the over-all program for 
the trainable child by assuming responsi- 
bility in areas of their specialty? 

The prospects of such a program, 


as a means of providing adequate 
training facilities and maximum op- 
portunities for these children will de- 
pend, ultimately, upon our general 
acceptance of the democratic principle 
in education. This principle dictates 
that every child — regardless of his 
capacity — shall have equal opportun- 
ities to the this 


grow to limit of 


capacity. 





An Experiment with 


Co-educational Gym Classes 


Eighth Graders Like 


Co-Recreation --- After a While 


Much has been said about the value 
of co-educational physical education 
activities for the boy and girl entering 
adolescence, yet little has been done 
to implement such a program in the 
elementary school. Teachers of physical 
education have a unique opportunity 
to assist youngsters during this period 
well suitable 


by means of planned 


programs. 

The Brentano school has undertaken 
such a program during a three year 
period and the results seem to sub- 
Al- 
under 


stantiate the approach employed. 


though limits and conditions 
which these experiences developed may 
not be duplicated in other schools, an 
overview of the program may help 
others to reflect upon the effectiveness 
education 


of co-educational physical 


The author of this article feels that 
physical education classes can do much 
to develop wholesome boy-girl relation- 
ships in the years of early adolescence. 
His school has been working in this direc- 
tion for three years with considerable 
success. Dr. Demsch, who teaches physical 
education at the Brentano School, here 
explains his program and recommends 
it for others to try. 
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classes as an integral part of young 
people’s social education. 


Typical Physical Education 
Program Isn‘t Co-Educational 

The physical education schedule at 
Brentano is similar to that of many 
elementary schools in Chicago. Boys 
and girls in the eighth grade meet in 
separate classes for two periods of 
There is 
co-educational 
activity — beyond that in the primary 
grades — until the eighth grade. In the 
eighth grade, the last eight weeks of 
the semester are devoted to a series of 


physical education a week. 


no provision for any 


lessons in social dancing conducted 
by a special dance teacher from the 
Bureau of Recreation in preparation 
for a “prom.” The community offers 
only limited facilities and activities in 
which boys and girls twelve to fourteen 
years old can participate in a common 
social program. 

Boys and girls of this age are usually 
resistant to a co-ed program, but their 
resistance is tempered with an am- 
bivalence typical of the early teenager. 
However this resistance can be neutral- 
ized by patience and an understanding 
of the dynamic forces involved. 
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Young Teen-agers Enjoy Square-dancing. 


What was contemplated was a series 
of co-educational activities which, if 
successful, would help to break down 


this the social 


resistance and make 
dance program more acceptable to the 
children. It was possible to schedule 
the program for one day per week in 
addition to the regular physical edu- 


cation periods. 


Administrative Approval 
Easily Secured 


The possibility of such a program 


of co-recreation was discussed by the 
physical education teacher, the prin- 
cipal, and the assistant principal. Our 
purpose, decided upon on the basis of 
prevailing needs, was to introduce the 
pupils to experiences which would de- 
velop social skills, set an appropriate 
tone for the graduates in terms of 
dress and manners, and encourage them 
to take advantage of community op- 
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portunities for co-educational activities 
after school functions, at church par- 
ties, scout programs, and private social 
gatherings. 

Investigation revealed that the con- 
templated Teaching Guide for Health 
and Physical Education, since published 
by Curriculum Division of the Chicago 
Board of Education, stressed similar 
goals as desirable for boys and girls 
twelve to fourteen years old. With this 
assurance, our program was launched. 
Offered to the graduating class as an 
“experiment,” it soon caught on and 
was enthusiastically accepted. 


Five Teaching Aims 
Established 

Five teaching aims were established 
as guides. These were: (1) to broaden 
the scope of activities in which boys 
and girls could participate together 
comfortably, (2). to have them learn 
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to assume a share of responsibility for 
planning such activities, (3) to de- 
velop skills in these activities, (4) to 
prepare them for a more adequate 
entrance into adolescence by teaching 
them to recognize their problems and 
their 


to seek solutions on 


and 
(5) to provide an atmosphere in which 


they could be 


own, 


and 
cessful in terms of peer association, 


comfortable suc- 
physical achievements and social ac- 
ceptability. 

Three types of activities constituted 
the the square 
dancing because of its group flavor, 


core of program: 


variety, and the limited skills necessary 


for immediate satisfactions; 


games 
such as volleyball (fall) and softball 


(spring) because of their adaptability 


to a co-ed range of skills and general 
popularity; and group meetings in- 
volving discussions and use of films. 
A number of films from the Chicago 
Public Library were used because they 
dealt effectively with topics discussed 
in class meetings. These included such 
titles as, Are You Popular, Date Eti- 
quette, Family Life, and Shy Guy. 


Teacher Preparation 
Is Necessary 


The classes called for considerable 
teacher preparation and conditioning. 
There was of course the need to study 
and evaluate similar programs in oper- 
ation elsewhere, to acquire skill in 
“calling” square dances, and to line up 
resource materials. An understanding 
of the group process and the psycho- 
logical bases of behavior patterns in- 
volved in boy-girl relationships was 
also a prerequisite. Equally important 
is deep conviction regarding the social 
inherent in a 


values co-educational 


physical education program. 
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During the semester the program was 
initiated, a fair amount of resistance 
was offered by the class. It was ex- 
pressed through giggling, outspoken 
remarks (“This is baby stuff!”), and 
the desire on the part of the boys to 
have only athletic activities. After 
orientation and the first sessions of 
square dancing, a degree of familiarity 
and ease developed and the program 
was accepted. It was easy to capitalize 


on this means of 


arly success by 
provocative group meetings and films 
intended to enhance and interpret pro- 
gram goals. The next few eighth grade 
classes resisted merely to a degree that 
was healthy and normal. This was to 
be expected of adolescents; once the 
initial hurdles were cleared, progress 
was continuous. 


Pupils Given Opportunity 
To Exhibit Achievements 
Arrangements for performing square 


dances at school assemblies and at 
parent-teacher association meetings 
gave the program the degree of sophis- 
tication needed to insure satisfaction. 
“Service Club” parties at the end of 
the semester presented another oppor- 
tunity for pupils to have special games 
and contests based on the co-ed or- 
ganization of the year’s work. Through 
these efforts the program has become 
readily acceptable and is viewed by the 
in-coming graduates as part of the 


regular “social code.” 


At early meetings two boys and two 
girls are chosen by the class to be 
captains. Meeting privately with the 
physical education teacher, the captains 
choose teams for the games activities. 
To insure needed balance when choos- 


ing, the girl captains begin by selecting 
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Volleyball is an Ideal Co-educational Sport. 


boys and the boys select girls. In the 
square dance sessions, couples and sets 
are organized class-wide, with no 
emphasis on team composition as in 
the physical activities. 


“Sadie 


During certain 


sessions, Hawkins” days are 


planned. 


Gain Identification 
With Social Group 


Standings and news of the teams 


are recorded for the room _ bulletin 


board and school newspaper. A great 
deal of room spirit and group cohesion 
usually follows. Through this process 
there is a common bond, and the boys 
fulfill group 
affiliation and identification. The very 


girls the need for 


and 


strength of this need tends to increase 


the achievements of those boys and 
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girls who seemed to possess limited 
ability in the regular physical education 


classes. 


It must be emphasized that there 
should be no rigidity to the program. 
Much of the organization will vary 
depending on the attitude, social tone, 
each class. 


and needs of 


Some may 
need more dancing, some need more 
films. Some may need new teams twice 
a semester ; some may be able to retain 
original ones all semester. Periodic 
informal evaluations with the pupils 
will be of aid to the 


teacher in deciding what group process 


ce ynsiderable 


is needed to bring about desired ends. 

A typical semester’s program, by no 
means a prescribed one, might read 
as follows: 





First week — Orientation 

Second week — Square dancing 
Third week — Square dancing 
Fourth week — Volleyball 

Fifth week — Film, discussion 
Sixth week — Square dancing 
seventh week — Square dancing 
Eighth week — Volleyball 

Ninth week — Square dancing 
Tenth week Square dancing 
Eleventh week — Film, discussion 
Twelfth week — Volleyball 
Thirteenth week — Square dancing 
Fourteenth week — Square dancing 
Fifteenth week — Volleyball 
Sixteenth week — Square dancing 
Seventeenth week —Square dancing 
Eighteenth week — Square dancing 
Nineteenth week — Film, discussion 
Final meeting — Party, tournament 


The School and 
Boy-Girl Relationships 


The program described is based on 
the premise that social values and de- 
sirable standards for boy-girl relation- 
ships can be developed in the beginning 
stages of adolescence. It is commonly 
agreed that these develop naturally but 
we know that for some pupils the 
quite difficult. As 
teachers we can assist in this process 


development is 


by providing appropriate school expe- 
riences for the maturing boy and girl. 
Our greatest contribution is giving 
support to our pupils in their efforts 
to achieve comfortableness in boy-girl 
relationships. 

There must be no attempt to hasten 
this process at a rate faster than the 
That 
is why flexibility and variety of activi- 


individual or class can tolerate. 


ties have been stressed throughout the 


program. The inclusion of the familiar 
physical activities with the dancing does 
much to ease the anxieties of the boys. 
This anxiety finds expression in hyper- 
activity aimed at achieving positive 
masculine identification. “What volley- 
ball does to Mary, not what Mary does 
to volleyball,” should be the prevailing 
maxim. 


Program Provides 
Unexpected Dividends 


Looking back over three years, it 
appears that the program has been 
successful in a number of ways. Apart 
from greater ease in shifting into the 
more complicated social structure of 
ballroom dancing and the acquisition 
of proper attitudes toward dress, be- 
havior, and the like, the classes have 
encouraged the development of respon- 
sibility for the intelligent planning of 
social programs. Also apparent has 
been a greater desire to perfect skills 
in the regular physical education class 
since this mastery now provides satis- 
faction in a realistic social situation. 


There seems to be evidence to in- 
dicate that a program as described 
herein can do much to create an ac- 
ceptable social tone within a school. 
The teacher of physical education who 
is willing to share in the broader social 
goals of human development can do 
much toward making activities within 
the physical education program mean- 
ingful and profitable to the daily living 
of the emerging adolescent of the 
elementary school. 
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How To Evaluate 


Children’s Art Work 


Grading in art, grades three through 
sometimes difficult 
the When a 
pupil expresses his own ideas about 


eight presents a 


problem for teacher. 
himself, his family, his home, and 
his ideas about design through art 
materials and processes in a creative, 
honest way, it becomes a real challenge 
to his the out- 
growths of these ‘activities —his art 
products. 


teacher to evaluate 


The evaluation must be accomplished 
in such a way that it will be easily 
understood by the child and meaningful 
to him. It must create in him an in- 
centive to try more difficult problems 
in art and to continue to improve his 
work. It should kindle enthusiasm and 


confidence in the pupil and give him 


Many teachers find it difficult to eval- 
vate the art work done by elementary 
school students in terms of something 
more definite than vague generalities. 
Others find themselves unsure of what 
standards to apply. Should the product 
be criticized? Must it be commended? 
Answers to these questions and several 
areas to be considered in the evaluation 
of art work are provided in this article. 
Miss Cole is a member of the art depart- 
ment at Chicago Teachers College. 
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The Teacher’s Role 


As Critic and Counselor 


@ Mary Cole 


the feeling that he will succeed in 
attaining his goals. 

In order to do this successfully, it 
is essential that it be the child the 
teacher evaluates in relation to the art 
activity and to the learning that has 
taken place. The resultant art product 
should not form the only basis for the 
evaluation, although the art product 
does give us further insight into the 
interests, needs, and abilities of each 
boy and girl. 


Include Criticism 
And Commendation 

A positive rather than a negative 
approach is helpful. Find one point 
or element in the art work for which 
the pupil can be honestly commended, 
and encourage him to bring the other 
phases of his work up to that level. 
Criticism, when needed, should of 
course be offered; it is actually ex- 
pected by the child. 
should always be constructive and be 
followed with definite suggestions by 


Such criticism 


the teacher for improvement. 

When making these suggestions, a 
number of aspects might be empha- 
sized. These may be listed under four 
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headings: effort and progress, habits, 
and skills. Each of the topics might be 
amplified through a series of questions 


the teacher may ask himself about 


the pupil as he proceeds with the 


evaluation. 


Established Point 
Of Departure 

First, establish a point of departure 
for evaluation by examining the pupil’s 
background for the work. The teacher 
might ask himself such questions as: 
Is this the child’s first experience with 
this process or material? Does he have 


a background of successful experiences 


in art? Has he confidence in his ability 


to succeed at this time? Is he able, 
with teacher guidance, to set up his 
own goals and challenges for each 
activity and to carry these through to 
completion ? 

Once the point of departure has been 
established, effort put forth and prog- 


ress achieved may be measured in terms 
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Has the 
pupil put forth his best effort? Has 
learning taken place for him? Has he 


of answers to the following: 


made real progress? 

In general, has he grown in his 
understanding and awareness of the 
elements and principles of art such as 
texture, line, space, form, and color? 
Does he constantly grow in the use of 
his creative imagination as he applies 
it to his art activities? Has he grown 
in his ability for self-evaluation ? 


Has The Child 

Realized Achievement Goals? 
Whether or not the child is acquir- 

ing some notion of what constitutes 


achievement goals becomes apparent 
after these questions have been an- 
swered: Has he grown in his ability 
to make good design decisions ? Does he 
design his space successfully whether 
it be a painting he is developing or a 
block he is carving? If he is working 


on a painting, does he: 
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Design his space by means of variety 
in the size and shape of his forms? 
Overlap the forms for strength? 

Vary 


forms ? 


the size and shape of the 


Repeat and distribute his colors sev- 
eral times throughout his picture? 
Tell a 


when using 


“big story” to fill his space 
subject matter ? 
Handle his paint in a vibrant way 
which enhances his ideas? 
Experiment with various handlings 
and the brushes or 


of the media 


tools ? 

Grow and develop in awareness for 
color ? 

Constantly seek colors that are new 
to him? 

Improve in his ability to use colors 
in pleasing and exciting arrange- 
ments ? 


If he is working in a three dimen- 
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sional activity such as modeling in 
clay, does: 
His final product remain true to the 
materials and tools? 
The clay model look good from top, 
bottom, and all sides? 
The final product look as if it wanted 
to be made out of clay? 


Developing Desirable 
Work Habits 


Evaluation 


should also include an 
estimate of the kind of habits the child 
has developed in connection with his 
art work. Objectives are implicit in 
the following questions: Is he usually 
Does he 


get his materials assembled quickly and 


absorbed in his own work? 


begin work promptly and with en- 
thusiasm? Does he use his materials 
carefully and intelligently? Does he 
clean up promptly and thoroughly? 
Has he learned to share ideas, space, 
materials, and equipment ? 


Growth in terms of 


general art 
skills can be determined from answers 
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to these: 


his 
art products as shown by evidence of 


Does the quality of 


craftsmanship and design improve in 


sach successive activity? Is he con- 
stantly improving in his mastery of 
the skills necessary to carry out his 
ideas in art? Does he show ingenuity 
in his work? Does he show evidence 
of his creative imagination in his work ? 
Does he express himself in his own, 
unique way? The writer does not in- 
sist that the above are necessarily the 
questions to be asked in all instances. 
The teacher may wish to develop other 
questions suited particularly to specific 
boys and girls and to the activities in 
a specific program. 

Successful evaluation sometimes re- 
sults from class critiques coming at the 
end of the art activity or art workshop. 
At this time the pupils display their 
work in a very simple way on their 
desk tops or by bringing products to 
the front of the room for presentation 
to the teacher and other members of 
the class. The work is presented both 
visually and orally. This is a good idea 
if display space is limited. The critique 
may then take the place of the exhibit 
or display which is the usual final step 
in an art lesson. Pupils discuss what 
they think about their work, what they 
are trying to say in kinds 


and how these 


art, the 
of problems they met, 
were solved. The design quality and 
craftsmanship of the work should also 
receive recognition and attention at 
this time. 


Old Evaluation 
Standards Dropped 

t is interesting to note that the once 
universally accepted standards for 
judging the art products of children 
are no longer acclaimed. The standards 
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to which I refer were those based on 
the viewer’s idea of beauty and had 
little or no relationship to the doer, 
the child. Great damage was done both 
to the child and his art at that time 
since the procedure involved imposing 
adult standards and goals upon the 
child. 

As a result the child had little or 
no chance really to learn or succeed 
in art. This background of insecurity 
and failure 
adulthood. 


was carried into 
Now that child art is uni- 
versally accepted as something apart 
from adult art but related to it through 
the common foundation of the use of 
art elements and principles and has its 
own set of pupil-centered challenges 
and goals, the child is free to think, 


in art 


design, and work in art in his own way. 


Through art the teacher recognizes 
individual differences in the child. He 
accepts and encourages the pupil to 
express his own ideas in his own way 
as he designs by means of art ma- 
terials, tools, and processes. 


The principles and elements of art 
not been east aside but rather 
grown to be more meaningful 
to teacher and pupil. At the 
present time these art principles and 
elements have become a part of the 
language of expression through which 
teacher and pupil have come to have a 
greater understanding and appreciation 


have 
have 
both 


of one another. 


When the actual evaluation takes 
place the pupil, the activity, the learn- 
ing, and the resultant art product must 
be considered as one or we fail to 
accomplish our purpose. A pupil who 
is guided in this manner will learn to 
enjoy thinking and making decisions 
in art. 
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A Growing Project 


For First Graders 


Gardening Activity Results 


Somewhere along in March there 
comes a time when a teacher, especially 
a 1C teacher, is likely to reach a lag. 
It’s between seasons, between holidays, 
and between projects in the classroom. 
This is the time when interest is even 
more difficult to arouse than usual. 

On an afternoon last March when it 
was too warm to think winter thoughts, 
my IC’s were regarding pre-reading 
initial consonant sound study, and even 
their game time, much too sleepily. I 
began mentally searching for an answer 
to the lethargy. Get out of the warm 
room ... a walk around the campus 

I had to have a reason. Spring 
was coming eventually. I jotted a note 
requesting office permission to leave 
the building. 

While awaiting the reply, I drew 
the children down onto the floor to 
tell them about all of the sleepy living 
things outdoors—how a warm day 
that makes us sleepy helps the trees 
and plants wake up from their winter 
nap. One of the more _ responsive 
cherubs, wakened momentarily by my 
tale, asked how I knew they were 
waking up. I replied it was a secret 
that they learn by watching a tree or 
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In Multiple Learnings 


@ Roberta H. Kruchten 


plant very carefully day by day, look- 
ing for changes. They were attracted 
enough by this bait to ask which one 
they should watch. Eyes and bodies 
turned toward the window, so . . 
“Suppose we go outdoors and find 
something we can watch.” There, in 
front of the school, we found a suitable 
tree, agreed on how we would be able 
to recognize it, and returned inside to 
draw pictures of our tree in its winter 
garb. 


Classroom Activities 
Involve “Outdoor” Learnings 


The next day some boys brought 
“sticks” and we noted the winter buds 
wrapped in thick, waxy coats. Shortly 
a huge paper model of the tree, drawn 
and cut by the children appeared on 
the wall with the winter buds pinned 


An inkling of some of nature’s laws was 
just one of the many desirable outcomes 
of Mrs. Krutchten’s gardening activities 
with a group of IC students. With little 
or no modification, this project can prove 
equally valuable in any of the primary 
grades. The writer is currently on leave 
from Parker Elementary School where the 
activities described took place. 





on. But still, how was the tree wak- 
ing up? 

We talked about what plants and 
trees need to grow. Experiments with 
individually planted seeds proved the 
The 


children were especially surprised to 


need for water and _ sunshine. 


see that the snow around one plant 
the 


water. This led to an unusual, enduring 


was melted by sun and became 
interest in finding out how trees and 
plants get water and sunshine. One 
day I carefully pulled up a classroom 
plant to explain about the appearance 
of roots and where they are located. 
Our germination jar had been unable 
to make this clear to them. Roots, then, 
had to be drawn and labeled on our 
paper tree. Later all parts of the tree 
were labeled, with arrows indicating 
the 


how down as 


water comes rain, 
feeds the roots, and travels up the 
trunk to the branches, stems, and 


leaves. 

By this time our tree outside had 
young leaves, facsimiles of which re- 
placed the buds on our room tree. 
Drawings of the tree with its new 
leaves were added to our scrapbooks 
of pictures and dictionary diagrams. 
Numerous meaningful words had al- 
ready been added to their meager 1C 
vocabularies. 
had 
understanding for them. To my utter 


oft-called 


Even winter and spring 


taken on a new meaning and 


amazement “slow learners”’ 
were able to relate step by step how 


the tree gets its food. 


Interest in Tools 
Grows from Experiments 

It was while we were planting our 
“experiment seeds” in milk cartons 
that one child brought a small hoe 


He 


instead of the requested spoon. 
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insisted that in Haiti his daddy always 
used a “spoon like this’”’ when doing 
his planting. Here was an opportunity 
the 
garden tools and how to use them. 


What better way than first hand? 


to learn names of the common 


sy now, being completely swept up 
in this unplanned for tide of interest, 
I requested part of the ground behind 
the school for a garden. I discussed 
the whole project of outdoor gardening 
with the children and then thought of 
the would 
It was ridiculous to think of obtaining 
them 


numerous tools we need. 


from tiny apartment homes. 


Hastily I reviewed the tools they should 
learn to know —rake, shovel, hoe. 
Later, trowel, cultivator, and spade 
added to the list. 


how would we get them? 


were But where, 





\ 
tS 
ae ¢ we 


call, BSN ay 
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Ten rakes, fashioned from two-foot 


dowel rods base of 


10”x2”x1” wood with tenpenny nails 


anchored in a 


for us in 
home mechanics classes, proved to be 


driven in a row and built 
the nucleus of our supply. The chil- 
dren brought whatever they could find, 
which included several trowels, spoons, 
a spade, two children’s shovels, a hand 
cultivator, and a borrowed set of tools 
from a second grader. Our tools 
numbered only enough for half of the 
class to work at one time. However, 
a larger group would be unruly for 


this large muscle activity. 


Planting the 
Class Garden 


Leaving half of the children illus- 
trating a hectographed copy of their 
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letter requesting 5¢ 


from their parents 
for seeds and watched over by eighth 
grade helpers, | took my first carefully 
instructed team of gardeners outdoors 
to survey our garden spot. The crux 
of the instructions involved a central 
meeting place where all would gather 
at my signal. Any further instructions 
would have been promptly forgotten ; 
therefore I saved additional points 
until situations arose in which they 
became necessary. 

The first visit was devoted to look- 
ing over the surroundings, noting any 
obstacles to be met with, and discussing 
solutions to the problems. During the 
second visit, the plot was divided in 
half lengthwise. Renee volunteered to 
count her team: 1, 2, 3,4, 7, 8,12 .. 
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Then together we counted the number 
on each team and divided the plot into 
enough equal 


parts for each child. 
Each team staked off its plot and tied 
string between the stakes. One lad 
rushed to “help” cut and tie the strings 

-a child who could not, and would 
not, try to cut in the classroom, but 
The 


heavy spading was then done by some 


preferred to suck his thumb! 
fellow gardeners in the sixth grade. 


Learning Proves to Be 
Easy and Pleasant 


The third and fourth visits involved 
preparing the ground, using shovels, 
rakes, and hoe. All stones, grass, and 
refuse had. to be removed. Each time 
straying newspapers and candy wrap- 
pers from the street were picked up. 
As a vote was taken concerning the 
noted the 
children drinking up the names of 


seeds to be purchased, I 


could not 
hope to teach in hours of classroom 
drill. 
and 


vegetables and flowers I 

Labeled pictures of vegetables 
flowers were added to our tree 
scrapbooks as was a tool dictionary. 





During the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
visits came the long-awaited planting. 
Three visits were required to accom- 
plish this because of necessary dis- 
cussions concerning the appearance of 
each new kind of seed, largeness or 
smallness, distance 
depth for planting. 


color, apart, and 
Meanwhile, the 
summer leaves had been added to our 
room tree, and life-sized construction 
paper figures of each child holding a 
labeled tool were added to a blackboard 
frieze — and the semester was drawing 
to a close. 

Subsequent and final visits to the 
garden were for watering and culti- 
vating the young plants we would not 
be in school to harvest. Never had | 
seen a group of children anxious to 
stay in school for “just a few more 
visits to the ‘garden.”” I did not have 
the heart to have the children dis- 
mantle the garden when, on the last 
day of school, they asked to look at 
their corn, radishes, or morning glories. 
Thereupon, I reflected on a project 
that grew to great heights in more 
ways than one. 


An Educated Man 


A liberal education is the education which gives a man a clear, 
conscious view of his own opinions and judgment, a truth in de- 
veloping them, an eloquence in expressing them, and a force in 
urging them. It teaches him to see things as they are, go right to 
the point, to disentangle a skein of thought, to detect what is 
sophistical, and to discard what is irrelevant. It prepares him to 
fill any post with credit, and to master any subject with facility. 


— John Henry Cardinal Newman 
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An Orientation Program 


For New Teachers 


Marshall High School been 
faced with a problem common to many 


has 


schools today —that of a rapidly in- 
creasing enrollment and a large number 
of new teachers on the faculty. The 
problem of teacher turnover has be- 
come more acute at Marshall because 
of the fact that the school had enjoyed 
an unusually stable faculty for a num- 
ber of years. Presently, many former 
members of this faculty are reaping 
the rewards of their long years of 
service and are no longer teaching. In 
September of 1956, more than one- 
third of the teaching staff were new 
to Marshall. Many were new to the 
Chicago Public Schools; others were 
new to teaching. 

A school of over two thousand stu- 
dents with a faculty of nearly one 
hundred faces a tremendous challenge 
when it receives thirty-four new teach- 
Marshall 
men 


ers as did in September. 


These and 


tificated 


women were Ccer- 


and were anxious to teach. 
However, their backgrounds were quite 
varied. In a number of instances they 
could not anticipate what was in store 
for them. Many did not know the 
community; others did not know the 
school organization; most of them did 
which 
the educational program of the school 
is predicated. Something had to be 
done to meet these needs and to assure 


not know the philosophy upon 
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a smooth, continuous, and effective 
education for the students despite this 
highly fluid situation. It 


done quickly. 


had to be 


Hold Series of 
All-School Meetings 


The problem has been met by a 
series of in-service meetings to which 
new members of the faculty are in- 
vited and during which administrators 
and administrative assistants explain 
the general organizational and admin- 
istrative procedures of the school. 


New faculty members have the op- 
portunity to seek solutions to problems 
which were puzzling them or hindering 
their 
The 


counselor, 


effectiveness in the classroom. 


adjustment teacher, the social 


the attendance 


counselor, 
and program advisers participate in 
It is felt at Marshall 
school cannot 


these meetings. 
that the carry out its 
responsibility to give the best possible 
education to each child if the children 
are not present or if they do not 


The first weeks of a semester are hectic 
for any teacher; for the newly assigned 
teacher they can be a nightmare—unless 
assistance and encouragement are forth- 
coming from the more seasoned teachers. 
How administrators and faculty combined 
forces to orient new teachers to Marshall 
High School is described in this article. 
Miss Minerva teaches English at Marshall. 
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maintain reasonable order. 
Therefore, an understanding 
of the work of those special- 
ized persons who facilitate 
these basic requirements is 
essential to each teacher 
that he may carry out his 


duty fully. 


Individual Departments 
Provide Orientation 

In-service meetings are 
not limited to the adminis- 
trative level. The principal 
has delegated some of the responsi- 
bility for the orientation of new 
teachers to the various departments of 
instruction. One example of an in- 
service program at the subject-matter 
level is that of the English department. 
This department began the September 
semester with nine new teachers in its 
roster of fifteen. The chairman im- 
mediately issued mimeographed lists of 
ivailable books and films, outlines of 
ojectives in terms of minimum es- 
sentials, sample tests, spelling lists, and 
to all of the 
teachers in the department. New mem- 


other valuable material 


bers received these materials personally 
from the chairman. 

Then a meeting was set up for the 
purpose of orienting the new teachers 
to standards of grading and to the 
procedures basic to the remedial read- 
ing program. That this was useful and 
necessary was indicated by the many 
Most of 
them were of the type that could be 


questions that were asked. 


clarified only by interaction and dis- 


cussion. Senior members of the de- 


partment gave a tea for the new 


members, thus providing the entire 


English faculty with an opportunity to 


meet and exchange views informally. 
the 
planned another department meeting 
and asked make 


comments on such topics as: 


Finally, department chairman 


senior members to 
brief 
records (classroom, division, and ad- 
ministrative), classroom management, 
assembly programs, developmental 
reading, school publications, the at- 
tendance office, library services, and 
the terminal English program. In these 
discussions each teacher drew upon his 
own experiences as a member of the 
Marshall High School faculty. The 
experiences in a 


sharing of these 


friendly and helpful manner proved 


to be of real value to the newcomers. 


Meetings of the type that have been 
encouraged, at Marshall High School 
are of great help to new teachers, min- 
imize extra work for senior members 
of the faculty, tend to reduce teacher 
render an 


turnover, and 


important 
service to the students in that they 


facilitate more effective teaching. 
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News in Education 


TV College Students 
Earn Higher Grades 


According to a preliminary report 
made by Dr. Max D. Engelhart, di- 
rector of the Chicago City College 
Office of Examinations, TV _ college 
students earned higher final examuina- 
tion grades than conventionally taught 
classroom students in the four courses 
offered on WTTW— Channel 11 by 
the Junior College during the fall 
semester. 


On the average the numerical grades 
earned by TV students in each course 
were at least ten per cent higher than 
those of their classroom counterparts. 
In terms of letter grades from A to D, 
Dr. Engelhart estimated that TV stu- 
dents were about one-half grade higher. 


Research is continuing on the com- 
parison of the performance of the TV 
classes and the conventionally taught 
control classes to determine, if possible, 
what factors account 
difference. 


for the grade 
For example groups will 
be compared on college aptitude and 
previous background. Courses involved 
in this analysis are English 101, Social 
Science 101, Biology 101, and Political 
Science 223. 

the semester results 
student reaction in- 
ventory to these TV courses was taken 


Previous to 


noted above, a 
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Fe edited 
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Chicago Teachers College 


in mid-semester. 
tion schedule 
TV students. 
hfth 
the most significant questions on the 


\ twenty-four ques- 
submitted to the 
A sampling by subject 


Was 


of every response to some ol 


schedule yielded results as follows: 


How would this TV 
Superior 22% 
Excellent 56% 
Average 19% 
Poor 1% 
No response 2% 


you rate course ? 


What is your opinion of the difficulty of 
this course? 
Too difficult 14% 
About right 82% 
Too easy 0% 
No response 4% 


How much of the required 
work do you complete? 


reading or 


Over 2/3 

From 1/3 to 2/3 
1/3 or less 

No response 


How well can you keep up your interest 
in the TV lesson? 
Easily 62% 
With some effort 30% 
With much effort 6% 
No response 2% 


How well does your teacher 


and answer your questions ? 


anticipate 


Almost always 47% 
Sometimes 43% 
Seldom 8% 
No response 2% 
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Do you take notes during the TV lesson? 
80% 
14% 


Seldom 3% 


Almost always 
Sometimes 


No response 3% 


Do you learn as effectively by TV as you 


have in other college classrooms ? 

Yes 34% 
No 21% 
39% 


No response 6% 


No experience 


Would you recommend this TV course to 
a friend if it were offered again? 
Yes 91% 
No 2% 
Undecided 5% 
No response 2% 


How much college work do you expect 
to complete? 

20% 
31% 
41% 


No response 8% 


A few courses 
2-year degree 
4-year degree 


If regular classroom discussions would be 


organized in this course, how often would 
you come? 

29% 
43% 


22% 


No response 6% 


Once a week 
Once a month 
Prefer none 


Chicago Teachers College 
Summer Session 


The annual summer session of the 
Chicago Teachers College will be held 
both at the Main and Sabin Campuses 
from July 1 to August 23, 1957. Ap- 
proximately 135 courses will be offered 
to serve the same groups and under 
conditions that have prevailed in past 
sessions. The Summer School Schedule 
will be available about May 6th. In- 
terested for 
their copy to the Director of Instruc- 
tion, 6800 South 


Chicago 21. 


individuals should write 


Stewart Avenue, 
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X-Ray Program 
For Chicago Teachers 

Attention of the school personnel 
is called to April 1, 1957 the day on 
or after which the state law requires 
that each employee present evidence of 
compliance by submitting evidence of 
the annual chest X-ray. 

In general, the same procedures 
which were followed last year will be 
operative in 1957. Basically the Board 
must ‘receive a printed or written noti- 
fication of the result ef a chest X-ray 
examination given by an authorized 
public health X-ray facility within 
ninety days of presentation and classi- 
fying such X-ray “essentially negative” 
as to tuberculosis. 

$y April 1, each school will receive 
supplies— cards for each employee 
and sets of directions, to facilitate the 
prescriptions of the law. 


Consolidate Ford Foundation 
Education Activities 


\ctivities of the Ford Foundation 
in the field of education have been 
combined with those of the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. The 
consolidation of the two programs 
became effective January 1, 1957. 

The action, approved by the trustees 
of the two organizations, is aimed at 
giving more effective help to education 
in dealing with its current problems. 
Clarence H. Faust, president of the 
Fund, will become a vice-president of 
the Foundation but will continue as 
president of the Fund during a period 
involving the expenditure of the re- 
mainder of the $25 million granted to 
the Fund by the Foundation in April, 
1954. 

More than four-fifths of the Foun- 
dation’s expenditures now nearing the 
one billion mark have been invested in 
educational improvement, directly or 
indirectly. About seventy per cent of 
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the Fund’s expenditures to date has 
been spent on the improvement of 
teaching. 


Grads Criticise Quality 
Of High School Training 

Nearly half the freshmen entering 
college do not return for a second year 
Two years ago the committee on school 
and college relations of the Educational 
Records Bureau started a study to find 
the causes of the drop-outs. 

In the study College Freshmen Speak 
Out recently published by Harper and 
Brothers, 470 students in twenty-seven 
of the nation’s leading colleges and 
universities were interviewed. Giving 
their opinions on the problems of ad- 
justing to college life, the students 
came up with some sharp criticisms 
of high school and college guidance 
programs and high school curriculums. 

One private preparatory school stu- 
dent said “Every high school should 
strengthen its work in such things as 
vocabulary, ability to read well and 
express yourself in writing, complete 
knowledge of term-paper writing, how 
to take long tests, and similar subjects. 
These aren’t needed only in English 
but in every freshman course.” This 
opinion was echoed by others who 
called on high schools to give more 
training in technics for college work 
such as library skills and ability to 
organize ideas and to carry out long- 
term assignments without constant 
supervision. 

On the basis of its findings, the study 
recommended also that high school 
guidance programs be strengthened. 
Counselors should be provided with 
adequate training for pre-college ad- 
vice and they should be given ample 
time to work with students in defining 
their individual aims and requirements. 
The schools should have extensive in- 
formation about colleges for the use 
of students and counselors. 
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English Voted 
Most Useful Course 

In a recent survey of more than 
13,000 employees of General Electric, 
English won top honors as the most 
valuable course of study. The em- 
ployees, all college graduates, named 
English as most useful for success in 
business and for the enjoyment of 
leisure time. The survey indicated that 
engineering students voted English 
second only to mathematics as con- 
tributing to career success, while non- 
engineering employees placed it first. 


Chicago Teachers College 
European Study Tour 

The third annual summer tour an- 
nounced in a former issue of this 
column has been modified and detailed 
as follows: Date of departure, July 7; 
length of tour will be thirty-five days 
with extensions available for any de- 
sired length of time; itinerary to in- 
clude England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Denmark; and price is reduced to 
$1165 for all expenses including round- 
trip transatlantic flight by way of 
BOAC, TWA, or other regularly 
scheduled airline. 

Although intensified, the educational 
phase of the program will still yield 
six hours of graduate credit. Prompt 
registration is mecessary to assure 
membership in the travel group which 
will not exceed twenty persons. Details 
and other information may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. David Kopel, Di- 
rector of the Graduate School, Chicago 
Teachers College. 


Interim Report on 
Education Beyond High School 


The first interim report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School was submitted to 
President Eisenhower during the latter 
months of 1956. This report is tenta- 
tive in design and nature and attempts 
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to stimulate discussion among educators 


and laymen so that the future planning 
of the Committee will be based on the 
widest variety of experiences, experi- 
ments, and practical problems of the 
future 
vitally 


as seen by myriads of groups 
interested in trained personnel. 
The interim report then poses the type 
of problems that stimulate responses 
to effect this objective. 

Basic to the conclusions of the report 
is a series of premises that shape the 
conclusions. Among these is the prem- 
ise that the [ 
sixty-eight 


current labor force of 
million will increase to 
nearly ninety million by 1975 with a 
steadily increasing proportion being 
professional and_ technical persons. 
Therefore in the coming two decades 
demands on all phases of post-high 
school education will be extraordinary. 
For the 1% million who will graduate 
from high school in 1960, the 2 million 
in 1965, and the 2 1/5 million in 1970 
a wider range of educational 


high 


Oppor- 
will be 
The Committee is persuaded 


tunity beyond school 
needed. 
that such a demand will require an 
immense 


increase in educational 


resources beyond what present teaching 


our 


staffs, facilities, and financial resources 
afford. 

education 
beyond the high school is more wide- 


In addition, organized 
spread and diversified than is generally 
recognized and these special areas will 
continue to grow. For example it is 
estimated by the United States Office 
of Education that about 36 million 
persons now participate in adult edu- 
cation programs and that by 1970 this 
number that the 
students in busi- 


will almost 


double ; 
present half-million 
ness schools will increase to a million; 
and that the enrollment of 
67,000 in non-collegiate technical in- 
stitutes will be trebled. 


present 


Colleges and universities alone will 
enroll from three to five million addi- 
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tional students by 1970, possibly more. 
An additional quarter of a 
teachers will be required. 


million 
The costs 
will increase steadily as the numbers 
of students and teachers grow and as 
salaries are raised to levels comparable 
to those of other professions. 

At the same time a study of the 
current American manpower situation 
clearly indicates two closely related 
facts. First, of our nation’s most tal- 
ented high-school graduates who do not 
go to college, approximately 100,000 
each year are deterred chiefly for finan- 
cial reasons, perhaps another 100,000 
by lack of motivation. Second, there 
is a serious shortage of trained and 
competent persons in 
field. 


almost every 

Based on the foregoing facts, the 
Committee offers as Preliminary Con- 
clusions for examination, criticism, and 
modification the following: 

1. Our ideals and the increasing 
complexity of our civilization require 
that each individual develop his or her 
talents to the fullest. 

2. The the individual 
and of society plus an unprecedented 
growth in the population of post-high 
school age will far outrun the present 
planned capacity of existing colleges 
and universities and other post-high 
institutions. 

3. ‘The the oncoming 
millions of individuals with varying 
capacities and interests will call for a 
broader 


needs of 


sche y] 


needs of 


range of educational oppor- 
tunities, and less rigid time require- 
ments. 

4. Many more able and qualified 
teachers will be needed than present 
efforts can provide. 

5. There must be promptly formu- 
lated an explicit, considered policy as 
to the role of the Federal Government 
in education beyond the high school. 


6. Even with the best possible utili- 
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zation of existing resources, additional 
financial support must be provided if 
the additional millions in the population 
are to be enabled to develop their 
talents to the fullest. 


Study Backgrounds of 
Merit Scholarship Winners 

\ study of the personal records 
of the college freshmen who 
were winners of 1956 National Merit 
Scholarships reveals that these bright 


556 


teen-agers are not bookworms but are 
able students with a surprising number 
extra-curricular and 
community activities. 


and variety of 

John M. Stalnaker, president of the 
scholarship foundation, stated that the 
students rank and 
station in our economy; their fathers 
are everything from a barber, school 


come from every 


principal, and business executive to a 
policeman, cook, and executive vice- 
president. A number of 


these scholars could not have gone to 


significant 


the college they are attending had not 
the Merit Scholarship help bear the 
cost. 

Each scholarship is tailored to the 
individual financial need of the student 
who is free to attend any accredited 
college. The average scholarship win- 
ner receives $640 per year or $2,520 
for the four-year course, in addition 
to the help his parents can provide. 
\lmost ten per cent require $1,500 per 
year or more; one student attending 
a college some distance from his home 
receives $2,200 per year. 
half of 
rolled in science or engineering courses. 
They apparently expect to 
careers in professional 


(ver the students are en- 
pursue 
these areas 
expect to engage in research 
after graduation, 23% plan to be en- 
gineers, and 17% intend to be teachers. 
Another 8% want a career in medicine. 

Another fact concerns 
the students’ place of origin. Seventy- 


since 29% 


interesting 
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one come from high school classes of 
fifty or less; and only eighty-two from 
the really large schools with over 500 
in the graduating classes. 

seem to both 
centrate and scatter in their choice of 


These students con- 
college. Seventeen well-known colleges 
were chosen by half of* the group. 
However the other half scattered to 
143 different colleges ranging from 
very small liberal arts colleges to the 
large state universities. Privately en- 
dowed colleges were selected by 81% 
of the group. 

The scholarship organization expects 
to follow the the Merit 
scholars closely both while they are 
in college and after they graduate. 

This year additional Merit 
Scholars will be selected backed by 
$3.75 million in scholarships provided 
by business 


careers of 


750 


and industry including 
another hundred scholarships from the 
Sears Foundation. By next fall there 
will be 1,300 scholarships winners in 
From brilliant young 
people and the thousands to follow, it 
is hoped that a partial answer will be 
found to the problems of finding and 


college. these 


educating our most able young people. 
Through the years this has been im- 
portant ; today it is a matter of survival. 


Need for Increases in 
College Faculty Salaries 

Industry and other interested groups 
must continue and intensify their drive 
to increase college and university fac- 
ulty salaries in order to protect the 
nation’s vital interests. Only increased 
outside can make this 
possible according to a McGraw-Hill 
survey. 


contributions 


Some progress has been made in the 
financial status of college and univer- 
sity faculty members, but it is not 
enough. In 1954 in 


terms of what 


their salaries would buy, faculty mem- 
bers were actually worse off by five 
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per cent than they had been in 1950. 
The income of the average industrial 
worker had increased by almost half 
in the same period. And the income 
of the average physician with profes- 
sional training comparable to that of 
the faculty member, had jumped by 
8O per cent. 

By 1956 the average faculty salary 
would buy about twelve per cent more 
of goods and services than it did in 
1940. The greatest single boost came 
from the gift of half a billion dollars 
by the Ford Foundation to colleges, 
universities, and hospitals, of which 
nearly fifty per cent was ear-marked 
for faculty salary increases. Other 
contributing factors were gifts from 
business firms, stepped-up money- 
raising campaigns by alumni groups 
and by cooperative regional and state 
groups of colleges. 

But there are still some shocking 
cases of neglect. The president of one 
small liberal arts college relates what 
happened when a recruiter from a large 
company came to his campus. Five of 
the college’s seniors were offered higher 
salaries to start work upon graduation 
than the salaries received by any mem- 
ber of the faculty. The president stated 
that it doesn’t take much imagination 
to see what this sort of thing does to 
the morale of a faculty. 

One of the more devestating results 
of such recruiting is to make experi- 
enced college and university faculty 
members receptive to offers by business 
and industry. The senior faculty mem- 
have taken the worst financial 
“beating” in the past sixteen years. 
The average salary of a full professor 
still buys less than it did in 1940. This 
is due to the policy of giving salary 
increases to beginning instructors for 
whose services industry has been pro- 
viding the sort of competition noted 
above. 


bers 


Faculty salaries must be increased 
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to a point where college and university 
teachers will be sharing the general 
prosperity of the nation. Another 
twelve per cent increase over the 
next two years, concentrated in senior 
faculty ranks, could be counted as good 
progress in this direction. 


Educational Programs 
On Commercial Television 

The United States Office of Edu- 
cation reports that 198 commercial 
television stations in this country are 
carrying a total of 531 educational 
program series. 

The 198 stations situated in 144 cities 
are those that replied to a questionnaire 
sent to the 511 stations on the air. The 
survey showed that these programs are 
sponsored by eight state departments 
of education, fifteen county school 
systems, 160 colleges and universities, 
thirteen teachers college, sixty-seven 
public school systems, and five parochial 
school systems. 

The survey included neither educa- 
tional programs carried on networks 
nor those carried by the strictly edu- 
cational television stations on reserved 
channels. 


New Research Program 
With Mentally Handicapped 


The Board of Education has signed 


a contract with the U. S. Office of 
Education which will provide some 
$600,000 of federal funds to support 
educational research with educable 
mentally handicapped children in the 
Chicago Public Schools. A series of 
studies is being undertaken to deter- 
mine optimal conditions of classroom 
learning for these children. Joint par- 
ticipants in planning the investigations 
are the Department of Special Edu- 
cation of the Chicago schools and the 
Chicago Teachers College. A special 
staff has already been appointed, and 
details of the program will be made 
public soon. 
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Periodicals 


“I'll Take the Teacher — You Can Have 
the Gimmicks.” By Kermit Eby. The 
Educational Forum, January, 1957. 


In the main this is a protest against 
the increasing emphasis upon mechan- 
ized procedures in the classroom, con- 
verting education into an assembly-line 
process and depersonalizing the teach- 
ing function. Not only are “gimmicks” 
said to undermine the art of teaching, 
but in addition, the big-city teacher 
must take on extra-curricular activities 
and “‘act as mother, counselor, official, 
administrator, policeman, bookkeeper, 
and politician.” As the years pass, the 
teacher is being overwhelmed by the 
multiplicity of responsibilities to a 
point that the question arises, “when 
does the teacher get the time to teach ?” 


To help restore the teacher to the 
proper role of concentration on teach- 
ing, Eby calls for the giving of PTA 
jobs, the hall monitorships, the book- 
keeping, and the other time-consuming 
chores to professional secretaries and 
policemen. The teacher’s dilemma is 
attributed not so much to a malfunc- 
tioning school system as to the cultural 
values inherent in the “American way 
of life” which looks upon the teacher 
as a “glorified hired hand” to be fed 
into the “maw of the well-gadgeted 
institution.” 
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“Special Needs Dictate Design of 
School for Physically Handicapped.” By 
Frances A. Mullen. The Nation’s Schools, 
February, 1957. 


Dr. Mullen, Chicago assistant super- 
intendent in charge of special 
education, reports on last September’s 
opening of the new Jane A. Neil 
School for Physically Handicapped 
Children in Chicago. Four years of 
intensive planning preceded its con- 
struction. The result is a model school 
which may well be a blueprint for 
special schools of this type. 

The Neil School provides facilities 
for 275 handicapped and nonhandi- 
capped children. Classes are held sep- 
arately, but the larger facilities such 
as the library, auditorium, gymnasium, 
and lunchroom are used jointly. The 
purpose of the integrated arrangement 
is to enable the handicapped to benefit 
psychologically and socially from their 
frequent contact with healthy young- 
sters. The nonhandicapped, too, under 
this plan learn responsibility and are 
motivated to greater effort. 

Architectural design is described in 
detail. Every unit of the school is 
functional. Multiple services include 
therapy and play. Strict economy in 
architectural planning made it possible 
to provide many special features at a 
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modest cost of $16.61 per square foot, 
less than the cost of area school build- 
ings for nonhandicapped children. 


“Attitudes in the Mathematics Class- 
room.” By Donovan A. Johnson. School 
Science and Mathematics, February, 1957. 

The 


present 


the 
the 
mathematics curriculum and increasing 
enrollment in the de- 
velopment of favorable attitudes has 
been forgotten. Yet, the author states, 
it is evident that the further study of 
mathematics depends largely upon the 
attitudes students develop toward the 
subject. Too often it is assumed that 


that in 
improving 


author maintains 


concern for 


mathematics, 


the power of mathematics or its unique 
structure is sufficient to generate a 
permanent interest in the subject. 

If high school students are to learn 
to like mathematics, they must find 
learning activities pleasurable in and 
out of An attitude of 
appreciation cannot emerge when les- 


the classroom. 


sons are dull and homework a mean- 
ingless drudgery. Pleasurable reactions 
will be found in classrooms that reflect 
enthusiasm, interest, mental activity, 
and delight in learning. 

factors considered in 
developing emotional aspects of math- 
ematics learning are related to class- 
room methods, the enthusiasm of the 
teacher, and techniques utilizing varied 
books, displays, and models. 


The crucial 


“Evidence on Phonics Instruction and 
Spelling Success.” By Edna Lue Furness. 
The Clearing House, January, 1957. 

This is a “must” article for teachers 
of spelling. A scholarly analysis is 
made of important research about the 
relation of phonics to spelling. In re- 
viewing the experimental studies the 
author reminds us that spelling more 
than any other subject is physiologically 
based since it constitutes “an act of 
of teachers and materials will be 
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greatly facilitated tomorrow through 
seeing or hearing accurately what is 
written or spoken, and translating that 
visual or aural image motor 
activity.” 


into 


The analysis of research, in sum- 
mary, substantiates the importance of 
the eye in spelling. However, experi- 
mental evidence apparently indicates 
that, except for the deaf, a functional 
mastery of phonics is related to spelling 
ability at all levels — from elementary 
school through college. On the basis 
of the cited evidence a spelling pro- 
gram, by direct or indirect instruction, 
should provide for a mastery of some 
principles of phonics. 


“Organizing Schools for the Future.” 
By Rita Emlaw. Educational Leadership, 
February, 1957. 

The plans for schools of tomorrow 
described in this article undoubtedly 
will convince those already in the 
teaching profession that they were 
born too soon. The school of tomorrow 
aims to develop the new and specific 
understandings and appreciations of 
individual and social responsibilities 
in a technological era. It reflects the 
best educational principles fostered 
today but seldom realized. 

The visionary school life o: the 
teacher will provide the professional 
stimulus infrequently realized by to- 
day’s teachers. Tomorrow, curriculum 
evaluation and improvement will be 
the major task of all teachers, who 
will have a twelve-month job. Student 
vacation periods will release teachers 
for professional study and discussion 
in universities and in-service work- 
shops. Secretaries and clerks will be 
in greater number to assist teachers in 
the preparation of materials and to 
relieve them of clerical details. 


In the classroom, the learning proc- 
ess which today is handicapped by rigid 
group methods and periodic shortages 
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individualized, flexible methods, and 
the richness of teaching materials. 

What the writer proposes is neces- 
sary for the changing conditions in 
society. The means are available for 
the tomorrow. 
Bringing the schools abreast of the 
times, however, demands more effective 
efforts on the part of all society to 
apply these means. 


shaping schools of 


“Using the New Leisure.” Bv Shirley 
Cooper. The National Elementary Prin- 
cipal, February, 1957. 

How well are the schools preparing 
children for the most rewarding uti- 
lization of free time or leisure? The 
article points out that leisure time for 
the average employed American has 
nearly doubled since 1900 and the im- 
mediate future indicates an average 
work week of 37.5 hours which would 
further increase the amount of leisure 
time. 

It is noted that much of this precious 
time is frittered away by Americans 
in silly childish antics. Leisure time is 
wiled away in commercialized enter- 
tainment at night clubs, dog races, 
pinball machines in corner drug stores, 
and mass spectator sports. As a result, 
little time is salvaged for the cultural 
advancement of the individual and 
society. This pattern is said to reflect 
the understanding, values, and basic 
beliefs of the Americans as to what 
is worthwhile and what is of little 
consequence. 

Although some forty years ago the 
“worthy use of leisure time’’ was iden- 
tified in the Cardinal Principles of 
:ducation as one of the basic purposes 
of education, schools consistently have 
fallen considerably short of this 
desirable goal. Often leisure time 
activities have been synonymous with 
extra-curricular activities. 

In concluding remarks the writer 
states that the concepts and values in 
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education for good use of leisure time 
should be introduced in the elementary 
school at a time when the “teachable 
moment” is more favorable for the 
development of worthwhile life-long 
interests and skills. 


“Graduates Reflect on Their 
tion.” 


Educa- 
By Mary S. Lyle. Journal of Home 
Economics, January, 1957. 


A thesis based on data dealing with 
the personal, family, and professional 
lives of alumnae revealed several in- 
teresting facts about the adequacy of 
home economics education at lowa 
State College. The follow-up study 
involved graduates selected in a strati- 
fied random sample from 1933 through 
1952. The judgments of the alumnae 
as to the strengths and weaknesses of 
their education provided an important 
basis for curriculum evaluation. 

One general finding of the investi- 
gation, an examination of the employ- 
ment record, showed the need for a 
good, all-round professional prepara- 
tion rather than narrow specialization. 
The alumnae respondents, however, 
found the individual course work in 
the professional sequence satisfactory. 
The results suggested 
changes in course requirements for 
certain academic subjects. The alumnae 
recommended increases in speech, Eng- 


also possible 


lish literature, psychology, American 
government, and physiology. Most 
alumnae desired an increase in liter- 
ature. 


“A Listening Course for High School 
Seniors.” By Ralph Renwick, Jr. The 
Speech Teacher, January, 1957. 

Although proficiency in listening is 
essential for effective comprehension 
in both academic work and everyday 


life, few schools have made specific 
curriculum plans for the improvement 


In this article 
describes a twelve-week 


of students’ listening. 
the writer 
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listening course which has had meas- 
urable results. 

The two major objectives of the 
course stressed acquiring skill in listen- 
ing comprehension and learning to 
listen critically. For the first half of 
the course, the units included listening 
pre-tests, orientation to comprehension 
practice. In the last half, the remaining 
course units were orientation to critical 
listening, critical listening practice, and 
post-test. 
interested in these com- 
munication skills will find the instruc- 
tional details for each unit particularly 
informative. 


Teachers 


“Effective Disciplinary Practices of 
Secondary School Administrators.” By 
Lionel R. Olsen, American School Board 
Journal, February, 1957. 

Teachers, deans, and principals from 
secondary schools in suburban San 
Francisco cooperated in the formula- 
tion of a list of practices to improve 
student conduct. The practices, agreed 
upon by both teachers and referral 
personnel, were considered effective in 
producing improved conduct. The co- 
operative approach was instrumental 
in facilitating mutual understanding of 
personnel involved in handling disci- 
plinary problems, and safeguarding 
rapport between school personnel and 
students. 

A list of seven practices was adopted 
to aid referral personnel to carry out 
disciplinary measures. In brief, the 
practices guide the referral person in 
the use of proper disciplinary proce- 
dures. The practices require a thorough 
study of the problem student in the 
school environment and enlist the co- 
operation and understanding of his 
parents. Referral personnel are careful 
to preserve the referring teacher’s 
authority and to work with him in 
determining the best solution to the 
disciplinary problem. 
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“Teaching Pupils to Inquire Into Con- 
troversial Issues.” By Joe Park. The 
Social Studies, January, 1957. 

The writer argues for the right of 
schools to teach pupils to critically in- 
vestigate controversial issues. Perennial 
attempts to limit this right ignore three 
important facts: (1) controversial 
issues cannot be avoided; (2) right to 
discuss issues is a part of American 
heritage ; and (3) schools were estab- 
lished to provide citizens with skill 
and understanding necessary to make 
intelligent decisions concerning ques- 
tions arising in society. Therefore, 
schools should not only discuss issues 
but also endeavor to insure highest 
cultivation of this skill of analysis. 

The freedom to inquire into issues, 
the author believes, includes the pupils’ 
right to formulate informed and re- 
sponsible judgments as independently 
as the limitations of the classroom will 
permit, and their own maturity level 
deem advisable. Procedures involved 
in effective thinking are suggested to 
achieve the desired purpose. General 
principles are also suggested for teach- 
ing pupils to think reflectively. 


“Teaching Social Studies to Poor Read- 
ers.” By Frances Hauser Park. California 


Journal of Secondary Education, March, 
1957. 

This article by a high school teacher 
describes an effective plan for teaching 
social studies to disinterested poor 
readers. Seventh grade pupils were 
grouped homogeneously by a standard 
reading test. Apparently no other test 
was used to determine the grouping. 
The class consisted of seventh graders 
whose reading test scores ranged from 
the first grade through the fifth grade. 
For these “slow learners” the standard 
textbooks and materials were too ad- 
vanced. As a consequence, the basic 
social studies concepts were presented 
through three other channels: 1) vision, 
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2) imagination, and 3) current events. 
Success in the three-part program is 
attributed largely to the emphasis 
placed upon concrete learning expe- 
riences for pupils with low reading 
ability. 

The visual part of the program de- 
pends upon the extensive use of maps, 
film and film strips. Utilizing the 
available visual means, the imaginative 
part serves as a basis for teacher di- 
rected discussion and the writing of 
imaginative stories. In this latter phase 
the area of work becomes an English 
lesson involving spelling and sentence 
structure. The final part, the current 
events, is developed through short, 
daily discussions of contemporary hap- 
penings in the assigned countries. In 
practice the three-part program func- 
tions simultaneously. 

A teaching unit on Egypt is de- 
scribed to show how this program may 
be initiated. 


“What About Kindergartens?” By Sarah 
Lou Hammond. Childhood Education, 
March, 1957. 

The possibility of retrenchment in 
public schools has produced misgivings 
about the future of certain school 
services. What about kindergartens in 
such a crisis? Are kindergarten expe- 
riences worth the teachers, classrooms 
and money required to operate the 
program? Research over the years has 
upheld the value of kindergartens. 

A more recent study was made 
by the 1954-1956 ACEI Primary 
Committee to determine the value of 
kindergarten experience. First grade 
teachers in twenty-six states were 
asked to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the kindergarten program in terms of 
various aspects of growth and develop- 
ment of children, namely, social and 
emotional adjustment, physical devel- 


opment and health, readiness for learn-. 


ing, and relationships between parents 
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and school. The results of the survey 
in varying degrees affirmed the values 
of the kindergarten experiences. 

Although the survey was limited in 
scope, as to number of teachers, the 
available research in the field supports 
the general findings. It would be most 
unfortunate to have kindergartens cur- 
tailed due to inadequate community 
school support. 


“Measuring Classroom Behavior With 
a Pupil-Reaction Inventory.” By Donald 
M. Medley and Alix A. Klein. The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, March, 1957. 

The authors have developed a pupil- 
reaction inventory which should enable 
teachers to obtain accurate behavioral 
information from pupils. The “My 
Class” inventory contains forty-seven 
items arranged in haphazard order, 
comprising four scales— Halo, Dis- 
order, Supportive Behavior, and Tra- 
ditionalism. Eight items in the Halo 
Scale are designed to elicit “feeling 
responses” of pupils for the teacher. 
The remaining thirty-seven items in 
the other three scales are intended to 
measure different aspects of behavior. 

The inventory was administered to 
1,289 pupils in 49 New York City 
public school classes, grades 
through six. The four scales were 
analyzed independence by the 
statistical technique of analysis of 
variance. An important conclusion 
reached by the authors is that pupil 
responses can yield information, not 
only about pupils’ feelings for the 
teacher, but also about what actually 
happens in the classroom. The major 
drawback of pupil-questionnaire de- 
vices has been eliminated by means of 
the independent measure of halo, mak- 
ing it possible to determine how much 
of a pupil’s response is indicative of 
his feelings for the teacher. Copies of 
“My Class” inventory may be obtained 
from the authors. 


three 


for 
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New Teaching Aids A 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 


Face of the Earth. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
12 minutes. Color, $100. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, III. 

This film shows how the surface features 
of the earth have been changed—and are 
still being changed — by the unceasing con- 
flict between and “wearing 
down” forces. The opening scenes show the 
molten earth which may have evolved from 
a vast cloud of dust. This is followed 
by scenes portraying the hardening of the 
earth’s crust and the formation of the atmos- 
phere with a blanket of clouds releasing 
water on the cooling surface and eventually 
forming the first seas. 
down”’ the waves, glacia- 
tion, weathering and erosion. The “building 
up” forces at work, drawing their energy 
from deep inside the earth, complete the 
film. 


“building up” 


Then various 
forces are shown: 


“wearing 


Unfortunately this film is not long enough 
to do the job it sets out to do. Furthermore, 
it devotes ten per cent of its time to show- 
ing individual shots of minerals rather than 
better and longer sequences of the 
that work to create 
should, nevertheless, prove excellent for 
geography and geology at the 
high school and freshman college levels. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


forces 
surface differences. It 


classes in 


Fractions. 16 mm 
Black and white, $100; 
entation by Phillip S. 
Audio Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


sound. 30 minutes. 
rental $3.50. Pres- 
Jones. Distributed by 
Indiana University, 


This film presents the development of the 


fraction concept and the principles of oper- 
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ations 
various 


with fractions. It demonstrates the 
meanings a fraction may have and 
shows the properties of rational and decimal 
fractions. The decimal and duodecimal sys- 
tems are compared and arguments advanced 
in favor of the latter system. 


The presentation is nicely done with a 
great deal of interesting historical material. 
The film is highly recommended as a device 
to create interest in mathematics as well as 
a desirable aid in unifying the 
learned in fractions and decimals. 
to understand the 


concepts 
Any failure 
meaning of fractions 
should be with the use of this 
film and the class discussion which it would 
provoke. Jerome M. Sachs 


overcome 


30 minutes. 
rental $3.50. Avail- 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
Bloomington, Ind. 


New Numbers. 16 mm sound. 
Black and white, $100; 
able through 
University, 


This film explains important number con- 
cepts in modern mathematics. Brief mention 
is made of the natural numbers and their 
Hindu origin. The number system is ex- 
tended to include negative, irrational, trans- 
finite and complex numbers. The origin, 
development, characteristics and uses of each 
type of number are given. The narrative 
includes a proof that the square root of 2 
is not a rational number. The concept of 
one-to-one correspondence is developed by 
showing that the natural numbers can be 
matched with the even integers. Aleph null 
is identified as the cardinal number of this 
set. The number C is given as the cardinal 
number of the set of all points on a line. 


The material is extremely interesting, and 
the presentation is clear. The demonstrations 
are easy to follow. Recommended for senior 
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high school students — especially those who 
have had plane geometry. 
Ella Marth Snader 


Rhythm in Paint. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
10 minutes. Color, $150. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Eliot O’Hara, watercolorist and art teach- 
er, demonstrates by actually creating a 
watercolor painting before the camera some 
of his techniques of handling this elusive 
media. Margaret Sheppard, watercolorist, 
gives a careful analysis of her individual 
method by developing a design and discussing 
the decisions you see her making as she 
paints. Patricia Kaye dances to illustrate 
movement through space. This is followed 
with the artists working with the same theme 
in paint. This film should be of interest to 
the art student at the high school or college 


level interested in the techniques of the 
watercolorist. Mary Cole 
Flowers at Work (second edition). 1 


reel. 11 minutes. 16 mm sound. Color, $100. 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III. 

The new edition in color has been greatly 
improved over the earlier black and white 
version. This improvement has been achieved 
not only by the use of color but also by 
excellent editing of the film sequences and 
the accompanying commentary. Only one 
questionable statement was noted. Cross 
pollination was described as the transfer of 
pollen from one flower to another. The fact 
that the transfer is from one individual to 
another was not clearly indicated. 


include structure and 
function of flowers, pollination, and fertiliza- 
tion. Interesting structural modifications of 
are shown. This film should 
prove most useful at the junior and senior 
high levels, but it also may profitably be 
used at the college level for introductory 
biology courses. Herbert F. Lamp 


Topics covered 


flowers also 


The Scientific Method. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Color, $100; black and 
white, $50. Collaborator: Frank Philips. 


Available through Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film emphasizes the basic steps in all 
scientific work, and particularly the steps 
leading to discovery. There is also a pres- 
entation of the scientific method as a pro- 
cedure for clear thinking. The color repro- 
ductions are excellent and the actors play 
their parts so well that Dr. Fleming becomes 
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the sort of British scientist one might expect 
to find in a laboratory of that nation. At the 
high school and junior high school level 
this film should be excellent. It might be 
noted here that bacteriologists consider re- 
moving lids off petri dishes in the way “Dr. 
Fleming” does in this film poor technique, 
since the contamination of a culture fre- 
quently results if the materials so are handled. 
However, such small items will not detract 
from the usefulness of the film. On the other 
hand, if it is methodology that is stressed, 
then let us train to work 
as a bacteriologist before the camera. Music 
in the background does not seem essential 
to the film. O. J. Eigsti 


our actors how 


Spider Engineers. 1% reel. 16 mm sound. 


15 minutes. Black and white, $60; color, 
$120. Available from Moody Institute of 
Science, 11428 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 


Angeles 25, Calif. 

Beautiful photography and sequence! The 
subjects were Argiope and Bola spiders as 
well as others. Adaptation was not referred 
to as such, nor was there any mention of 
evolution of instincts or structures. Instead, 
there was a strong theological flavor which 
would make this otherwise excellent 
unfit for use in a public school. 

James M. Sanders 


film 


Spiders. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 12 minutes: 
Black and white, $50; color, $100. Educa- 
tional Collaborator, Howard K. Wallace. 
Available from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

The differences between spiders and in- 
sects are clearly indicated as are the special 
structures of spiders. There are fine and 
unusual shots of life histories and some 
spiders which do not spin webs. The com- 
mentator can be understood plainly because 
there is no background music while he is 
talking; unfortunately there are a few mis- 
pronunciations and errors of English usage. 
The film is useful for beginners from junior 
high up to college level. 

James M. 


Sanders 
Blue Flame. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 23 
minutes. Color. Available through Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Co., 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 

All phases of operation of the natural gas 
industry are introduced in this film: explora- 
tion and production, transmission, storage, 


distribution, and final utilization. Scenes of 


interest are those showing exploration for 
new sources of gas and oil in leased acreage 
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on land as well as under the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico; production of natural gas 
in the Panhandle and Hugoton fields of 
Texas and Oklahoma; transmission by pipe- 
line of large volumes of natural gas from 
the Southwest fields; use of compressor 
stations along the pipeline systems; under- 
ground storage of gas; and distribution of 
gas to residential and industrial 
in the city of Chicago. 

This film is well-planned. Color and nar- 
ration are excellent. 
in upper-elementary 
school 


customers 


It should prove useful 

and high 
studies or science classes 
Through a study of this film, the pupils can 
gain an appreciation of man’s interdependence 
with other men and with nature; and the 
progress being made in the natural gas 
industry. 


freshmen 
social 


The film is available on an appointment 
basis for showing within the city of Chicago. 
Peoples Gas will furnish the projector, screen 
and operator and will send a management 
representative to introduce the film and to 
answer questions. For further information 
contact Jack H. Cornelius, Manager of 
Community Relations, at Wabash 2-6000. 

Marcella F. Friedman 

D for Design. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 23 
minutes. Color. Rental, $12.50. Sale: Apply 
to supplier below. A Danish Culture Film 
Production. Available through Film Center, 
Inc., 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, IIL. 

This useful film from Denmark provides 
a long, close look at outstanding examples 
of contemporary Danish design in furniture, 
ceramics, silver and textiles. The film dem- 
onstrates several sound concepts of good 
modern design. The concept of sensitivity 
to materials occurs again and again (the 
“material must speak for itself”); as does 
the idea of Nature as a source of inspiration 
for functional design solutions. The question 
“How should a flower be built to do the job 
of a flower?” leads one designer to an in- 
triguing solution to the problem of table- 
ware in silver. The close cooperation of the 
designer with the producing craftsman is 
amply demonstrated. Although the film seems 
to bog down a little in establishing a homey 
atmosphere, it does get across the point that 
good design is an essential part of today’s 
living. A valuable aid to teachers with 
Education for Living as a goal. Best for 
junior high level and higher. Commentary is 
in English. John W. Emerson 


Manipulative Devices 
Arithmetic Speaks. Complete set : counting 
board and set of 100 tabs, place value board 
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: Recognition 


and set of 80 tabs, set of 60 number recog- 
nition cards, set of 25 combination cards, 
and teacher’s manual, $40; less, if bought by 
a group of schools or in quantity. Prices also 
quoted on separate parts. Teacher’s Manual 
alone, $2.40. Educational Collaborators : Way- 
man J. Williams, Mabel Young Williams, 
and Byron C. Curry. Available through 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 7640 Grennan 
Place, Chicago 31, IIl. 

This arithmetic manipulative device, con- 
sisting of several parts, is designed to do 
several things, such as discovering the mean- 
ing of numbers, the structure of the number 
system, how to manipulate numbers, and how 
to solve problems using quantitative measures. 
The producers claim that it can be used at 
any grade level beginning with the first and 
passing through the sixth or higher. It is 
very possible to do this, and a teacher who 
uses it can make certain arithmetic concepts 
understandable to the youngsters. Although 
of cardboard the quality of the materials is 
high and the weight heavy enough to with- 
stand use and cleaning with a moist cloth 
when necessary. 

The principal parts consist of the Counting 
Board, the Place Values Board, Number 
Cards, Number Combination 
Cards, and a Teacher’s Manual. The latter 
contains 60 pictures that illustrate the ma- 
terials and their and describes the 


various steps used in teaching the various 
arithmetic concepts. 


uses, 


Joseph J. Urbancek 


Filmstrips 


World History—Prehistoric Man Through 


the River Cultures. 163 frames, 4 reels, 
color ; series price $21, individual price, $5.50. 
Educational Collaborator: Joseph Chada. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIl. 

This series of four reels portrays in clear, 
pleasant color the progress of man from 
prehistoric to historic times and includes the 
rise and fall of the ancient civilizations of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. The Old Stone Age 
in its earliest economic and social setting 
of man, the New Stone Age and his adapta- 
tion to it, together with the River Cultures 
and the civilizations created there bring to 
clear focus the levels of time with which 
early World History is concerned. 


The author of this filmstrip has singled 
out with careful judgment the most salient 
characteristics and contributions of each of 
the historic epochs. Each reel ends with 
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several provocative questions for class dis- 
cussion. Had each of these questions been 
placed on separate frames, the questions 
would have served better for the timing of 
the subject matter within the classroom 
period. In all, however, the subject matter, 
illustrations (color and design), provide ex- 
cellent visualization of the periods described. 
This filmstrip is almost a “must” to supple- 
ment a worthy textbook in the teaching 
of World History to junior and senior high 
school students. 


Sonya Forthal Spiesman 


Skimpy and a Good Breakfast. 37 frames. 
Color. Filmed by Midwest Film Studios. 
Available on long-term loan basis from Cereal 
Institute, Inc., 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 

This filmstrip is planned for kindergarten 
and primary grades in the belief that the 
teaching of nutrition should begin early. 
Puppets are used as the characters. The 
script has been read critically by Laura 
Oftedal of the laboratory schools of the 
University of Chicago. The film strip is 
well done and would be good to show as an 
introduction to the study of nutrition or as 
motivation for a breakfast in the classroom. 
Health posters and other teaching aids to 
use with the filmstrip are also available 
from the Cereal Institute. 

Madelyn G. Gorman 


Water Conservation. 46 frames. Black and 
white, $3. Produced by Visual 
30x 599CS, Suffern, N. Y. 

The story begins with the water cycle and 
concludes with aspects of waste. This film- 
strip presents a very good statement of the 
general problem. The significance of the 
watershed, erosion and erosion control, filtra- 
tion, and relation of water to surface vege- 
tation are all covered briefly and directly. 
Useful from fifth grade up wherever con- 
servation is presented. James M. Sanders 


Sciences, 


Jewelry and Silversmithing. 250 frames. 
Color, $6 each; set of six, $30. Produced by 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Upper elementary and high school. stu- 
dents, home craftsmen and artists, working 
in silver and enameling should benefit from 
viewing these films. Six strips of approxi- 
mately 40 frames each are exceptionally well 
arranged and lighted. Design in jewelry, 
and technique, soldering techniques, 
jewelry finishing, sand casting and holloware, 
and enameling on copper make a well rounded 


tools 
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set of answers to many questions posed by 
silversmithing. 

The currently popular craft of enameling 
on copper gains much from this presentation. 
Step by step photos treat such issues as 
counter, stencil, and agraffito enameling with 
many ideas based on good design. 

Fred O. Anderson 


How the Indians Lived. 
42 frames per filmstrip. Color, $5.75; set, 
$25.95. Produced by Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Well-known tribes of American Indians 
such as the Navaho, Hopi, and Iroquis, as 
well as the less familiar Salish and Dakota, 
are presented in picture stories which show 
how environment influences food supply, 
clothing, and shelter, and even the religious 
ceremonies and recreation of these various 
groups. The organization of all the strips 
follows a well-defined pattern which could 
provide excellent opportunities for outlining 
and written comparisons. The vocabulary 
presented at the beginning of each strip is 
particularly valuable because of the pro- 
nunciation guides. This entire set would 
a welcome and much-used addition to any 
school filmstrip library. Grades fourth through 
eighth. Jeanne Connelly 


Approximately 


Filmstrips with Recordings 
How Shall We Live: Leading and Follow- 
ing, Feelings About Others, Choosing, Giving 
and Taking Advice, and The Way We Look 


at Things. Five filmstrips with an accom- 
panying record and manual for each strip. 
Color, $49 per set. Produced by Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 
11, Mich. 

The series seems to provide an excellent 
treatment of topics which teenagers will be 
asking about or concerned with. For each 
strip the topic is introduced, the subject 
treated in a specific situation ,and other 
situations suggested. This method shu '‘d 
provide a good start for discussion. ‘Lhe 
“message” is simple and well presented. The 
set should be an excellent aid for counselors 
and classroom teachers who want material 
corresponding to the interests of a class of 
teenagers. The accompanying sound is very 
clear, as are the pictures. R. Bruce Kirk 


Recordings 
Listen and Learn French. Three 10 in. 
Ip. records. Recording by Jean-Albert Bédé 
and L. Mahuzier Parker of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Manual covering material of re- 
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cordings, 812 items prepared by Leon J. 
Cohen. Set $4.95. Available from Dover 
Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, New York 
mM, -X. 

The set is designed for adult use outside 
of class. The recordings consist of well 
chosen, well organized phrases or sentences 
which would be helpful to a traveler. The 
manual contains, in addition to the material 
used in the recordings, a section on 
nunciation and an index of all items. 

While Listen and Learn French is pre- 
pared for home study, it would be invaluable 
in an adult non-credit interested in 
acquiring some facility in using a limited, 
special vocabulary. The records could also 
be used to advantage in high school classes 


pro- 


class 


to add variety to work on pronunciation, to 
furnish material for simple conversations. 
Students could hear correct French, imitate 
in the pauses provided, and enjoy learning 
some expressions about spirts, automobiles, 
and travel. Dorothy F. Roberts 


Poctry and Prose of John Donne, read by 
David Kurlan. 334 i.p.s. dual-track tape. 
About one-half hour, each track. $6.95. Also 
available in 71% i.p.s. at $8.95 (7% i.p.s. gives 
no advantage in reproduction of speech). 
Distributed by Phonotapes, Inc., 242 W. 49th 
St.. New York 19, a. x. 

Track one contains a number of Donne's 
most famous short metaphysical lyrics and 
Number IV of his Meditations; track two 
contains Number V, VI, X, XVI, and XVII 
of the Meditations. David Kurlan, a truly 
professional oral interpreter, does very well 
with “The Bait” and “Love’s Progress,” and 
well enough with the well-known “Song,” 
but he does not convey an adequate sense of 
the depths and subleties a critical listener 
hopes for in “A Valediction Forbidding 
Mourning,” “The Canonization,” “The Good 
Morrow,” and “The Relique.” Nevertheless, 
it is an excellent thing to have these popular 
metaphysical poems recorded for classroom 
use; Mr. Kurlan’s practiced voice is always 
pleasant, deep, well modulated, and resonant, 
even when occasional intellectual points are 
missed and a few unfortunately 
mispronounced (whilst with a short ¢ typi- 
fies the point). He reads the Meditations 
intelligently and entertainingly, and they are 
valuable alongside the poems for the light 
they cast on the workings of a passionate, 
subtle, and often perverse mind. Suitable for 
high school and for junior and senior college 
classes studying John Donne. 

Carl LeFevre 


words are 
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Map 

South America. 44 x 58 inches. Scale: 
115 miles to the inch. Projection: Modified 
Orthographic. Edited by Clarence F. Jones, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Produced by Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, III. 

The first of a new series of Visual-Relief 
maps designed for elementary classrooms, 
especially for upper grades. Visual-Relief 
technique combines shading with layer tints. 
Colors are blended into each other rather 
than separated by sharp boundaries and 
thereby removes the terrace effect of older 
maps. Names of important features are 
printed in bold black type which can, be 
read easily at classroom distances. 

One noticeable oversight, which could be 
easily corrected, is a lack of consistency in 
utilization of all Spanish accent markings 
in a few names. Otherwise, the map con- 
stitutes a good step forward in simplifying 
the problems of teaching relief to children 
of the middle and upper grades. 

Vernon W. Brockmann 


Miscellany 

CRS Audio-Visual Catalog. Edited -by 
Warren S. Freeman. Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, 
N. Y. Free to school administrators and 
teachers; 25¢ to others. 

More than a catalog, this book is a care- 
fully annotated compilation of children’s 
records to fit the needs of the classroom 
teacher. Listings are arranged by subject 
area and grade levels suitable for use in 
kindergarten through college level and cover 
such categories as square dancing, language 
arts, rhythms, social studies, and science. 

Sylvan D. Ward 

Vis-Ed English Vocabulary Cards. $1.85 
per set of 1000. Visual Education Associa- 
tion, Inc., 230 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, O. 


Each of these little (1% by 3% inches) 
cards contains, on one side, a word, its pro- 
nunciation, and a sentence in which the word 
is used correctly. The other side offers a 
definition of the particular word as used in 
the sentence. The cards will be of limited 
value in vocabulary drill because the selection 
of words seems to be arbitrary, the pro- 
nunciation key is never explained, and the 
definitions limited to particular contexts. 
Suited for adult or college use rather than 
in the grades. Irwin J. Suloway 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Administering Curriculum Planning. By 
Edward A. Krug et al. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 324. $4.00. 

\s the authors define curriculum planning 
as a continuous process of decision-mak- 
ing in the light of educational criteria, they 
consider the roles of the various types of 
educational personnel in relation to such 
planning. The responsibilities of the admin- 
istrator, be he superintendent or principal, 
are set forth. Descriptions of numerous 
patterns of organization and of stimulating 
participation for large or small systems or 
individual schools permit the administrator 
to evaluate and to adjust local practices to 
meet specific situations. 


Kathryn E. Steinmetz 


« 


Improving Competence in Educational Ad- 
ministration. By Orin B. Graff and Calvin 


M. Street. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St, New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 301. 
$4.00. 

This book represents an attempt to ob- 


jectify in mechanistic terms the specifics 
which make up job competency, particularized 
for educational administrators, but service- 
able for all society. The authors’ repudiation 
of all philosophies except the pragmatic and 
their notion that the scientific method, or 
reflective thinking, is sanctioned only in this 
school may tend to alienate or obstruct the 
eclectic reader who believes otherwise. This 
is unfortunate since a more liberal-minded 
approach to the Competency Pattern, itself 
a masterly tour de force, obviates serious 
criticism: the authors’ perfectly - behaved 
administrators act alarmingly like Univacs. 
Senedict Amar 


Society and Education. By Robert J. 
Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten. Allyn 
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and Bacon, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 464. $5.75. 

A sociological interpretation of important 
educational topics and major problems. The 
authors have skilfully drawn together re- 
lated community research, much of it based 
on their own experiences, to enrich an in- 
teresting analysis of the sociological back- 
ground of American education. The book 
examines what the authors consider are the 
two essential functions of the American 
school system: (1) inducting the child into 
his society, and (2) improving the society 
through the promotion of ideals and helping 
children to maximize their community con- 
tributions. The concluding part of the book 
is devoted to a comprehensive discussion of 
the professional career of the teacher. There 
is a highly selective but extensive bibliog- 
raphy. The book is a valuable addition to 
the material now available in this area. 

John M. Beck 


Education and Human Motivation. By H. 
Harry Giles. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 108. 
$3.00. 

The six papers presented in this volume 
delve into the nature of man and society. 
An integrative theory of human behavior is 
developed in an attempt to find constructive 
solutions to the growing conflict between 
human and physical technology. Human be- 
havior is described in terms of organismic 
growth and belonging; throughout the dis- 
cussions the exploration of the human po- 
tential is based on this growth-belonging 
hypothesis. Following a discussion of the 
integrative theory and its uses, the inquiry 
turns to growth, the individual, society, 
democracy, and education for suggested 


meanings of growth and how these meanings 
may be derived, integrated, and applied in 
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terms of personal and social history. 
Although the purpose was to suggest 
possible paths to future research, the stated 
principles have important applications in the 
wide field of educational endeavor. The final 
sections relating growth and belonging to 
human relations and democratic education 
should be especially interesting to teachers 
and educators. John M. Beck 


Educating Spastic Children. By F. Eleanor 
Schonell. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St. New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 242. 
$6.00. 

This book is concerned with the nature 
and extent of cerebral palsy, including a 
brief history of the care and education of 
spastic children in Great Britain, New Zea- 
land, Australia, and the United States. The 
second half traces the school careers of 
cerebral palsied pupils at Carlson House in 
Great Britain where the education of each 
child was based on his individual physical 
and mental needs. A good discussion of the 
emotional and social needs of these children 
follows. The book, based on much research, 
is liberally sprinkled with charts and photo- 
graphs. Olive. P. Bruner 


The Challenge of Children. By Coopera- 
tive Parents’ Group of Palisades Pre-School 
Division and Mothers’ and Children’s Edu- 
cational Foundation. William Morrow and 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 191. $3.75. 

This joint project produced by ten se- 
riously searching parents represents their 
deliberations on the proper relationships be- 
tween parents and children. The result is 
a high-minded, uncompromising presentation, 
lightly didactic in manner and strictly hu- 
manistic in outlook. The job of the parent 
is explored as it touches all phases of the 
child’s life — emotional, physical, spiritual. 
The first area is the most successfully 
treated; the second relies on a rather spe- 
cialized form of prophylaxis; the third de- 
volves upon a kind of pantheism. Nowhere 
is there any recognition of differences in 
mental ability. The effort of the group, 
however, is praiseworthy and any school 
would welcome such carefully nurtured 
children as this thinking would produce. 

Benedict Amar 


Essays in Educology. 
W. Harding. 
St., Dubuque, 


Edited by Lowry 
Wm C. Brown Co., 915 Main 
Iowa, 1956. Pp. 186. $2.50. 

This is an anthology of humor and satire 
drawn from the “lighter, human side” of 
teaching. The selections, mostly short essays 
contributed by college professors, are sym- 
pathetic in their characterization of both the 
sublime and the ridiculous in the pedagogi- 
cal process. The essays, which open with 
Thurber’s “Here Lies Miss Groby,” are 
meant to show the need for a broad human 
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would become 
John M. Beck 


perspective by those who 


teachers. 


The Teacher’s Treasure Chest. 
Leo Deuel. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 372. $4.95. 

This is a potpourri of stories, sketches, 
essays, poems, anecdotes, and cartoons - 
for the most part contemporary American - 
concerned with teachers and teaching. Every 
teacher will find here much to delight him, 
and professors of education will doubtless 
use the contents of the book as exempla to 
“saffron with their pedicacious.’’ But a more 
discriminating editor would have omitted 
such utter tripe as the final story and some 
of the third-rate poems. 

Horace Williston 


Edited by 


Sports Injuries Manual. By 
Featherstone. 
40th St., New 
132. $6.00. 


Designed for the nonmedically qualified 
trainer and coach, this book gives excellent 
coverage of many types of athletic injuries, 
their prevention and treatment. Highlights 
include basic concepts of anatomy and physi- 
ology described in easy reading, nonmedical 
language, and clarified by good diagrams 
and pictures. The coverage of sprains and 
strains is very good. Many of the chapters 
pertain to British sports specifically and 
have little value for American physical 
education teachers or coaches. 


Mark Frank 


Donald F. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 


Introducing Children to the World. By 
Leonard S. Kenworthy. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 268. $3.75. 

An aid to organizing materials for the 
study of world neighbors. It indicates that 
along with a knowledge of their own com- 
munities, children should be able to under- 
stand community living in other areas — 
governments, natural resources, and how 
people make a living. Stress is placed upon 
many cultures quite at variance with our 
own and the need to appreciate the value of 
systems and religions of other countries. 
The elementary teacher looking for mate- 
rials on cultural relations will find this book 
a handy reference. Many teaching aids men 
tioned are to be found on elementary library 
shelves. Geraldine O’Malley 


Physical Education: Student and Begin- 
ning Teaching. By Clyde Knapp and Ann 
E. Jewett. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 
295. $4.75. 

This book gives an over-all picture of 
student teaching. The most worthwhile sec- 
tion deals with specific problems faced by a 
beginning teacher of physical education: 
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establishing effective staff relations, initiat- 
ing a physical education program, planning 
the extra-class program, and ordering sup- 
plies and equipment. Useful student teaching 
material for any field, even though the title 
specifies physical education. 


Ursula Blitzner 


The Romance of Writing. Written and 
illustrated by Keith Gordon Irwin. Viking 
Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $3.50. 

Teachers of English, mathematics, history, 
music, and graphic arts can find effective 


For the Kindergarten 


Mr. Peaceable Paints. Written and illus- 
trated by Leonard Weisgard. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.75. 

Seven- and eight-year-olds will be able to 
read this delightful book of early America. 
The descriptions and action in the story 
are appealing in themselves, but with the 
author’s beautiful illustrations the book is 
irresistible. Highly recommended. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


Roundabout America Series. We Live by 
the River. By Lois Lenski. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadephia 5, Pa., 
1956. Pp. 128. $2.25. 

Here are three pleasant, homey stories 
about the everyday happenings in the lives 
of three river-bank children. Each episode 
bears enough similarity to every home life 
to make the story friendly and familiar. Yet 
the different surroundings and experiences 
of these children broaden the young reader’s 
understanding of others, expanding his hori- 
zons beyond his own home and daily life. 
The stories, particularly Sammy Joe’s pearl- 
hunting, will bring joy and excitement to 
the second and third grade listener and to 
the reader. 

Roberta H. Kruchten 


intermediate 


The Saucy Cockle. Written and illustrated 
by Dorothy Craigie. Abelard-Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 36. $2.25. 

With bold, beautiful drawings, many of 
them in brilliant colors, the artist-author has 
embellished an amusing story which will de- 
light the primary department. It is the tale 
of Captain Schooner and the old paddle boat 
in which for years he had taken the children 
on excursions around the bay. How the 
“ weatherbeaten craft met the competition of 
a fine new ship boasting a brass band is the 
substance of the which reaches 


story, an 
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motivating and enriching materials in this 
not-too-learned treatise on the origins and 
development of our modern systems of writ- 
ing, puctuation, printing, page makeup, nu- 
meration, and musical notation. The material 
is interesting and clearly presented. Illus- 
trations by the author are not especially 
attractive, but many of them are graphic 
presentations of change and development in 
writing and as such are interesting. The 
treatment of the development of language is 
romantic and at times conjectural, although 
not damagingly so. 
Thomas J. Creswell 


and Primary Grades 


exciting climax in the rescue of fisherman 
Jim during a terrible storm 
‘ Mary E. Courtenay 


The Little Ones. By Inez Hogan. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 45. $2.25. 


\ delightful story of two boys 
watched some woodland animals and by 
careful watching came to know them as 
friends. The squirrels, raccoons, and rabbits 
soon came to know Johnnie and Ronnie as 
friends too. How this mutual friendship 
was fostered and grew will fascinate many 
children from primary through intermediate 
grades; all can learn a great deal about the 
proper treatment of animals. The inter- 
mediate reader will especially enjoy the easy- 
to-read print and graphic peeks into under- 
ground homes as well as the track-identifying 
inner covers. Roberta H. Kruchten 


who 


Mr. Hare. Written and illustrated by 
Gardell D. Christensen. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 64. $2.25. 

Based on the Aesop fable concerning the 
tortoise and the hare, this humorous tale 
relates a rather unusual event—a_ race 
between two animals to locate their true 
friends. The result proves that real friend- 
ship is more than a matter of “speed.” Chil- 
dren in the primary grades will find this 
story worthy fun for listening or reading. 

Rosemary A. Welsch 





Plum Pudding for Christmas. Written 
and illustrated by Virginia Kahl. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 

Children who enjoy nonsense will like this 
book in which the duchess, who baked a cake 
in a previous story, attempts to bake a pud- 
ding. The pudding finally is done to the 


king’s fancy, but only after considerable 


difficulty in the making. 
Mabel G. Hemington 
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For the Middle Grades 


Planes and How to Draw Them. 
and illustrated by Amy Hogeboom. 
Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 41. $2.00. 

A step-by-step procedure for drawing 
pictorial sketches of several famous types 
of airplanes. Interesting information and a 
photograph is included for each plane. A 
glossary of aircraft terms and an illustration 
indicating the location of airplane parts 
should interest air-minded boys and 
girls of the middle elementary grades. 

Edmund D. Crosby 


Written 
Vanguard 
Y ork 17, 


also 


Stars for Cristy. By Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
Illustrated by Velma Ilsley. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 
1956. Pp. 141. $2.75. 

Cristy’s summer is filled with stars: the 
ten stars she earns in the library’s reading 
program, the star on the diploma awarded 
in a baby-care class, the stars in the sky over 
the farm where she spends her holidays. 
The small satisfactions and problems of an 
ordinary girl’s life are presented with a sense 
of their significance for an eleven-year-old. 
Those who regret that too much juvenile 
fiction is concerned with upper middle class 
life should welcome this book, for Cristy 
Romano’s world is that of the crowded tene- 
ment, the settlement house, and the two-week 
country vacation provided by an organized 
charity. Although there is no attempt to 
indicate the privations and struggles typical 
of this sort of life, the story is plausible, 
presented as it is from the viewpoint of a 
child in a stable, happy family. For girls, 
grades five to seven. Jacqueline Krump 


Flood Friday. 
Lois Lenski. J. 
ington Sq., 
98. $2.50. 


Written and illustrated by 
B. Lippincott Co., E. Wash- 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1956. Pp. 
Petty disagreements are forgotten when 
tragedy strikes at the little town in Con- 
necticut. The great flood of August, 1955, 
as it was experienced by the children, makes 
a story of thrilling adventures. There are 
sad moments when Linda is missing; breath- 
less moments when the helicopter makes a 
daring rescue; and even humorous moments 
when the children discover the clothes from 
the Salvation Army. Courage, patience, and 
understanding are developed as the long days 
Middle-graders will enjoy reading this 
with its fresh, life-like illustrations. 
Kathleen O’Shea 


pass 


story 


Caesar’s Blue Ribbon. Written and illus- 
trated by Robert J. Willis. Follett Publishing 
Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1956. Pp. 64. $2.00 

Certainly the moral of this tale should not 
be lost upon third, fourth, and fifth graders. 
An award is given not only to the most 
beautiful or the fastest horse but also to a 
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hard working, faithful one whose young 
mistress felt that he was an example of all 
that is good. Virtue justly triumphs in a 
humorous and pleasant story. 

Robert Levin 


Tabitha’s Hill. By Ruth Langland Holbey. 
Illustrated by Kurt Werth. Doubleday and 
Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 222. $2.75. 

A little fishing village in the year of the 
Centennial Celebration of the Declaration 
of Independence provides the setting for a 
heart-warming story of good family living 
in which young and old share burdens as 
well as blessings. The arrival of Irish im- 
migrants to work in the stone quarries calls 
for wholesome adjustments in thinking and 
in living, and results in a fast friendship 
between two small girls. The story reaches 
its climax when a newcomer is elected to 
lead the children’s procession, the proudest 
American of them all. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Hanover’s Wishing Star. By Nancy Caf- 
frey. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 124. 
$2.75. 

A satisfying, once-in-a-lifetime story of a 
dream come true. Twelve-year-old Kathy 
McGuire loved animals, cared for them, 
sketched them, and dreamed of owning a 
horse of her own. When she read that the 
Hanover Bank was accepting sealed bids on 
a stable of horses, including Nashua, she 
impulsively wrote offering her entire savings 
of twenty-four dollars. Her wistful appeal 
touched the hearts of the bank officials and 
triggered a chain of events that brought 
Kathy nation-wide publicity and a horse of 
her own choosing. Written in reportorial 
style by a skilled horsewoman and illustrated 
with photographs, horse lovers of all ages 
will enjoy this true story of a girl who be- 
lieved that wishing will make it so. 

Mary T. Prendergast 


Secret Friend. By Neta Lohnes Frazier. 
Illustrated by Henrietta Jones Moon. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 148. $2.75. 

Shy, gifted Rhoda Sperry, the middle child 
in a family of five, longs desperately for a 
friend of her own. Her father becomes 
superintendent of schools and when the 
family moves from the farm it seems as if 
her wish will come true. However, com 
plications arise and it takes the wisdom of 
her father and the understanding of her 
teacher to help Rhoda make the necessary 
adjustment. This is an excellent portrayal 
of family life in a small town in Michigan 
in the ’70’s. Recommended for girls in the 
middle grades. Mary McAuliffe 
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The Cocker Spaniel Mystery. 
R. Langdale. Illustrated by Charles Greer. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 128. $2.50. 
Suspected theft is the mystery of this tale. 
Dogs are missing from their kennels without 
any trace. A club established by the girls 
does some effective sleuthing. However, 
there are some shortcomings in the writing: 
the interjection Hark is almost the sole 
word used whenever attention is sought. 
Nonetheless ten-, eleven-, and twelve-year- 
old girls will probably make this one of the 
popular mysteries. Robert Levin 


By Hazel 


Three Young Kings. 
Albee. Lilustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

In Cardenas, Christmas gifts are given 
on January sixth, the Feast of the ‘lhree 
Kings. Each year the three oldest school- 
boys, dressed as the wise men, distribute the 
presents provided by wealthy parents for 
their children. When one of the boys decides 
that the poor children also should receive 
gifts, a real crisis arises. A warm and 
interesting story, but the picture-book format 
is misleading. Vocabulary, sentence structure, 
and sociological implications are too ad- 
vanced for beginning readers; and the ex- 
planation of the gift-bearers’ identity makes 
the book unsuitable even for reading aloud 
to children who still believe in Santa Claus. 
For fifth grade and up, as a Christmas story 

in connection with a study of Cuba. 

Jacqueline Krump 


By George Sumner 


Eisenberg. 
Follett Pub- 
Washington Blvd., 


Won Kim’s Ox. By Philip 
[Illustrated by Hilda Eisenberg. 
lishing Co., 1000 W. 
Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Through the events in a story about a 
bewitched ox, the reader learns a great deal 
about present day life in Korea: the contrast 
between farm life, with emphasis upon the 
family, ancestor worship, and belief in evil 
spirits, and city life, with busy streets, market- 
places, and hospitals. The young reader of 


nine to twelve years can easily identify 
himself with Won Kim and in that way 
come to understand this faraway land. Un- 


happily the illustrations are very inadequate : 
the line drawings are indistinct; at best they 
seem to be only smeared charcoal sketches. 
Pauline Atherton 

Bronzeville Boys and Girls. By Gwendolyn 
Brooks. Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 40. $2.00 

\ charming and thoughful collection of 
thirty-six poems for children by a Pulitzer 
prize-winner Although the title suggests 
Negro children in Chicago, the poems are 
not limited in their appeal to any city or 
race. They reflect the moods and emotions 
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of all kinds of children everywhere, describ- 
ing with amazing accuracy some of child- 
hood’s most poignant experiences: how it 
feels to be afraid of a storm, to see a single 
star, to go to a party, and many others. 
Some of the verses are gay, carefree, or 
serious but none are sad. Sensitive and 
expressive drawings reflect and extend the 
mood and beauty of the poetry. Parents, 
teachers, librarians, and other adults who 
enjoy reading poetry aloud to children will 
welcome these for their fresh viewpoint. 
Recommended for the child’s own reading 
in grades four and up. 
Charlemae Rollins 

Ride on the Wind. By Alice Dalgliesh. 
Illustrated by Georges Schreiber. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.75. 

An adaptation of Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
The Spirit of St. Louis for young readers. 
The author concentrates on the flight, de- 
picting vividly and dramatically the loneli- 
ness and weariness of the hours over the 
ocean on that first non-stop trip to Paris. 


The combination of effective writing and 
beautiful illustrations makes this an out- 
standing book. Louise M. Jacobs 


Sealskins for Silk. By Evelyn Cheesman. 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Whittam. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 236. $2.50. 

A true story of a small boy’s dream which 
launched him on a sea-faring career, and 
finally in 1790 carried him around the world 
in the Betsey brig which miraculously sur- 


vived storm and chance. This amazing 
adventure is full of daring exploits and 
courageous rescues as well as interesting 


accounts of bird, beast, and fish. Good read- 
ing for boys of nine to twelve years. 


Mary E. Courtenay 


Carrier Boy. By Florance Walton Taylor. 


Illustrated by Leonard Everett Fisher. 
\belard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The young hero works in the famous 
Stiegel glass factory of eighteenth-century 
Pennsylvania. At the beginning, the plot is 
convincing; the ending, however, is melo- 
dramatic. Excellent illustrations, but these 
or explanatory clauses could have helped clari- 
fy apothecary and lehr. Useful as supple 
mentary material in units on early American 
history, courage, and developing economic 
competence. Readability is grade four. 
Recommended for boys and girls in grades 
three to eight Morris Finder 


Princess Mary of Maryland. By Nan 
Hayden Agle. Illustrated by Aaron Sopher 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 


This tale of early days in Maryland points 


Pp. 108. $2.50. 
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up the friendly relations; between the white 
man and a tribe of Pascataway Indians. 
Simple vocabulary describes the life of an 
Indian princess, who is educated as a ward 
of Lord Calvert, first governor of Maryland. 
Though the story is meager, many details 
of Indian and Colonial life are presented, 
making it suitable supplementary reading 
for lower middle grade social studies. 
Mary T. Prendergast 


The Gypsies’ Fiddle 


and Other Gypsy 
Stories. By M. A. 


Jagendorf and C. H. 
lillhagen. Illustrated by Hans Helweg. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. $3.00. 


For the most part this collection of sixteen 
gypsy tales gives the reader little of the 
taste of gypsy life, gypsy storytelling, or 
gypsy stew. While it is obvious that the 
authors know gypsies and gypsy lore, the 
tall tales of Taikon, master gypsy storyteller, 
will probably not prove entertaining. The 
best stories, revealing more of the structure 
and fun of other folk tales, are “The Gypsy 
and the Snake” and “Noodlehead and the 
Flying Horse.” Ely M. Liebow 


The Fire Canoe. By Elsa Falk. Illustrated 
by Robert Frankenberg. Follett Publishing 
Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1956. Pp. 188. $2.75. 

Hank, at sixteen, accepts a man’s responsi- 
bilities when he agrees to guard and check 
barges attached to a Mississippi River steam- 
boat. The trip from Davenport to the Indian 
agency is far from dull as he makes friends 
with Bill, a young roustabout, cares for 
motherless young Jamie, and clashes with 
bullying crew members. Action and vocab- 
ulary will satisfy adventure story readers in 
the intermediate - grades. 

Gladys A. Berg 
Pelican Prill. By Gloria Forsyth 
by Robert Henneberger. E. P 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
1956. Pp. 128. $2.50. 


Illustrated 
Dutton and 
York 10, N. Y., 


Linda becomes a “doting mother” to an 
unusual pet which she rescues after a Florida 
hurricane. A trip to school is exciting but 
as a tourist attraction Prill is not at all 
successful. Rabbits, snakes, turtles, para- 
keets, and numerous pets are featured in a 
show but Linda’s pelican walks off with the 
grand prize. A well-written story filled with 
warm humor which should appeal to middle- 
graders. The line drawings are very effective 
and complement the mood of the tale. 

Kathleen O’Shea 


Whitey Ropes and Rides. By Glen Rounds. 
Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 
11, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 90. $2.25. 

A pleasant story of a young boy and his 
cousin practising for a rodeo event. Although 
the book ends with an amusing incident, the 
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reader may be dissatisfied as the 
still far in the future. Attractive line draw- 
ings. Fourth and fifth graders would find 
this book appealing. Robert Levin 


rodeo is 


The First Book Series. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 


1956. $1.95 each. 


The First Book of Surprising Facts. By 
Frances N. Chrystie. Illustrated by Don 
Phillips. Unp. 

For almost any school subject there is 
in this book a provocative fact to spark in- 
terest and further study. Some ideas may 
be considered controversial and may lead 
to research even at the fourth grade level. 
Aviation and sports facts, especially, will 
intrigue older pupils. It is a bit frustrating 
to have these “conversation pieces” so 
brief and unsubstantiated, but intellectual 
curiosity should carry on. A _ topical 
outline or index would have been an 
educational asset for the book. 


The First Book of the American Revo- 
lution. By Richard B. Morris. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Pp. 69. 

Since the American Revolution is not 
a historical concept easily understood by 
young children, there should be no mis- 
understanding in placing this “first” book 
in fifth grade and above. It is a well- 
written, accurate chapter in American 
history, vividly illustrated, and includes 
an index. The editors should be encour- 
aged in their intention to add more such 
books to the series and urged to keep the 
reading level low and to include more 
maps such as the one on the Southern 
Campaign in this book. Teachers and 
children searching for definitive yet simple 
excerpts from our history will find such 
books valuable. 


The First Book of Codes and Ciphers. 


By Sam and Beryl Epstein. 


Illustrated by 
Laszlo Roth. Pp. 59. 


Not only Scouts but any child in the 
middle or upper grades should find hours 
of intellectual fun in following the clues 
of codes and ciphers in this book. Teach- 
ers can use it to make intriguing the study 
of historical communication, arithmetic, or 
the language arts. Answer pages and an 
index prevent possible frustration. 

Marcella G. Krueger 


How Medicine Man Cured Paleface 
Woman. Written and illustrated by Jessie 
Brewer McGaw. William R. Scott, 8 W. 
13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1956. $2.75. 

A simple drama of Indian life written 
in American Indian pictographs, with ac- 
companying English translation. The story 
is at once an interesting commentary on 
Indian customs, an informational book of 
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pictographic communication, and a literary 
accomplishment. The story and the simple 
illustrations combine to provide the young 
reader with a delightful book and the story- 
teller with a useful vehicle. Because of wide 
interest level it will be of value for both 
primary and middle grade readers. 
George E. Butler 


Your Police. Written and illustrated by 
George J. Zaffo. Garden City Books, Garden 
City, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 64. $2.00. 

This captivating picture book fully ex- 
plains how a recruit becomes a policeman 
or policewoman, and shows equipment from 
horses to helicopters, and guns to speed- 
photo transceiver. It should fascinate any 
middle grade boy who aspires to be a police- 
man or fingerprint expert. Illustrations are 
clear-cut, and authentic. 

Laura M. Light 


The Silver Mace. Written and illustrated 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. Macmillan 
Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 40. $2.75. 

This picture-book of the history of Wil- 
liamsburg, packed with facts, fashions, and 
colonial life is interesting to one who knows 
some of the background. But compact sen- 
tences and such unexplained words as 
“apothecary shop” and “public times” are 
too advanced for younger children. Its nu- 
merous, carefully detailed pictures are superb. 
For fifth grade and up. 

Laura M. Light 


The Fourth of July Story. By Alice Dal- 
gliesh. Illustrated by Marie Nonmast. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 16. $2.75. 

Writing about a rather abstract subject 
in a way that younger children can compre- 
hend is an art this author has accomplished. 
Difficult words are clarified by such sen- 
tences as: They called themselves “The 
Congress,” because Congress means “coming 
together.” Multicolored illustrations added to 
a simply-told narrative give lasting impres- 
sions concerning the need for a Declaration 
of Independence, its meaning, and its effect 
upon various groups of people. For middle 
grades and up. Laura M. Light 


Mio, My Son. 
lustrated by Ilon 


By Astrid Lindgren. II- 
Wikland. Viking Press, 


18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 179. $2.50. 
Stockholm police searching for a nine- 


year-old boy who disappeared suddenly one 
evening have no way of knowing that Karl 
Anders Nilsson, n6w Mio, has happily come 
home to his Father, the King of Faraway 
Land. Prince Mio explores the wonders of 
his father’s kingdom, finds a loyal friend, 
and finally, as was foretold for a thousand 
years, kills the cruel Sir Kato of Outer 
Land. The author has created a modern 
fairy tale of great charm. She launches her 
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fantasy swiftly, and except for a few chap- 
ters in which the action lags, builds expertly 
to the climax. She has a sure touch in 
juxtaposing the familiar and the strange 
and achieves a tone, lofty yet natural, of 
surprising sweetness that never falters into 
sentimentality. Jacqueline Krump 


I Give You My Colt. By Alice Geer 
Kelsey. Illustrated by Helen Torrey. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Modern Persia is the setting for this tale 
of two Kashgai boys who save a colt from 
the jaws of a jackal. True bravery is well 
rewarded when they are given the valuable 
horse, which they later discover is the prop- 
erty of their Khan. This adventure story 
provides worthwhile material on the activities 
of the tribesmen of Persia for intermediate 
grade readers. Rosemary A. Welsch 


The Secret Farmyard. By Ruth Epperson 
Kennel. Illustrated by Jules Gottlieb. Abe- 
lard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 223. $2.50. 

Here is a narrative, with little plot but 
real interest, of neighborhood life in a city 
where American children of different racial 
origins and religious creeds grow up ‘to- 
gether. The central figure in this simple 
story is Joel, a lad with a natural under- 
standing and love of animals and instinctive 
skill in handling them. Unobtrusively but 
effectively the book stresses good human 
relations which find, underneath the differ- 
ences which divide, the fundamental values 
and the common ties which bind neighbors 
together in wholesome, friendly living. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


The Lost Ones. By Robert Shaffer. Illus- 
trated by Artur Marokvia. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 223. $2.75. 

An exciting story of two American boys, 
a Greek boy, a Boxer dog, and their adven- 
tures in present day Greece. The characters 
are alive and real, and will appeal to chil- 
dren as friends they know or would like to 
know. The adventures are presented so re- 
alistically that the reader often becomes an 
active participant in the search for the ab- 
ducted children. An excellent picture of 
contemporary Greece. Recommended for 
grades four through six. 

Louise E. Dieterle 

The Village Band Mystery. By Lee King- 
man. Illustrated by Eric Blegvad. Doubleday 
and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 256. 
$2.75. 

The book abounds in the delights of a 
long winter in a Finnish settlement on Cape 


Ann. Here Garnet, the shy, timid city girl 
from Boston, is introduced to the lusty 
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sports of skating, skiing, and ice hockey 
and to the family fun which filled long eve- 
nings with wholesome home-made entertain- 
ment. In the course of these experiences 
Garnet learns that to have friends one must 
be a friend. The solving of a mysterious 
theft adds a never failing note of excitement 
to the simple story. For ages eight to eleven. 
Mary E. Courtenay 


Illustrated 
Harper and Bros., 49 
York 16, 1956. 


Cousins. By Evan Commager. 
by N. M. Bodecker. 
E. 33rd St., New 
Pp. 270. $2.75. 

This story of two pre-teen age girls and 
their well-ordered, pleasant family life, into 
which a slight mystery is woven, has nostal- 
gic overtones of the South in the early 
1900's. However, the characters seem over- 
drawn and overly sentimental; the situations 
unrealistic and too coincidental. Of interest 
to girls only, ages ten to twelve. 

Margaret S. Sandine 


ae 


Making the Mississippi Shout. 
Calhoun. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Wm. 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y... 1957. Pp.’96. $2.50. 

When Ted Barry, nursing the ambition 
to become a famous bandmaster some day, 
boarded the River Queen for a holiday ex- 
cursion on the Mississippi, he was deter- 
mined to play the calliope and make the 
great river ring with his music. Little did 
he dream of the consequences of this bold 
defiance of authority until, in the course of 


By Mary 


many difficulties, he suddenly found himself 
playing the role of rescuing hero in a ter- 
rifying storm. Fine illustrations and vivid, 
vigorous prose combine to tell this stirring 
story of action and excitement. For ages 
eight to ten. Mary E. Courtenay 


The Adventures of So Hi. By 
Beaton-Jones. Illustrated by John 
The Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 178. $3.00. 

A charming fanciful story. Intermediate 
grade children will find much pleasure in 
a Chinese boy, his kite, a friendly dragon, 
and their exciting adventures. Yet this is 
not quite a fairy story to rank with the 
classic ones. Robert Levin 


Cynon 


Ward. 


The Impractical Chimney Sweep. Written 
by Rosemary Anne Sisson. Illustrated by 
Fritz Wegner. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 175. 
$2.75. 

Here are wit and wisdom for both teacher 
and children presented with rare charm of 
style and whimsical humor. The young 
chimney sweep who forgets the chimney to 
gaze at a silver star in a patch of deep blue 
sky stresses for the reader the true values 
of good living. Those who wander with him 
through Sussex, meeting interesting people 
and sharing with him interesting experi- 
ences, will learn that such “impractical’ 
things as beauty, and courage, and love 
often play an important role in a practical 
world. Mary E. Courtenay 


For Story Telling in the Middle Grades 
Reviewed by Pauline Atherton 


The Priceless Cats and Other Italian Folk 
Stories. By M. A. Jagendorf. Illustrated 
by Givia Fiamenghi. Vanguard Press, 424 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 158. $3.00. 

Here is a source of interesting facts about 
the different customs and beliefs of the 
Italian people told by a very skillful story- 
teller and illustrated with a pixie’s touch. 
The stories reflect the warmth of the people, 
their unusual attitude toward sorcery and 
magic, their deep-rooted religious belief, and 
the beauty of their bright land. The addition 
of a map showing the locale of the stories 
might make the book more valuable. Excel- 
lent for any folklore collection 


Sashes Red and Blue. By Natalie Savage 
Carlson. Illustrated by Rita Fava. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 107. $2.50 

The legends of the LeBlanc family of 
Canada, as told at their clan reunions, make 
a heartwarming book. The stories of Nichet, 
the little nest egg in a family of fourteen 
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children, should be especially appealing to 
younger children. He is always asking ques- 
tions and having to find the answers himself 
in most amusing ways. The activities of the 
LeBlancs provide many a chuckle as well 
as a glimpse into the customs and foibles 
of our French-Canadian neighbors. 

Scandinavian Legends and_ Folk-tales. 
Retold by Gwyn Jones. Illustrated by Joan 
Kiddell-Monroe. Oxford University Press, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1956 
Pp. 222. $3.50. 

Another addition to the Oxford Myths and 
Legends Series. The stories are divided into 
four groups: Princess and Trolls, Tales from 
the Ingle-Nook, From the Land of Ice and 
Fire, and Kings and Heroes. The heroic 
sweep of the ancient sagas is recaptured in 
the narrative and in the illustrations. Excel- 
lent for storytelling, especially the ten- to 
twelve-year-olds. 


First Book of Norse Legends. 
and illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. 


Written 
Franklin 
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Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 69. $1.95. 

\ companion book to the author’s First 
Book of Mythology, this provides an excel- 
lent introduction to the tales which are an 
important part of our Western civilization. 
Stylized drawings in green, white, and black 
suggest the harsh and rugged origin of these 
legends. A pronunciation list of the names 
of gods and goddesses of the North and an 
index to the tales make this a handy reference 
volume 


New York 21, 


King Herla’s Quest and Other Medieval 
Stories from Walter Map. By Thomas B. 
Leekley. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 127. $2.75. 

\ re-creation of the tales of Walter Map, 
the twelfth-century master storyteller. In- 
cluded are tales of ancient English kings 
and cowherds, French nobles and fishermen, 
of courtesy, bravery, adventure, wit, and 
love. These stories, imbued with the flavor 
of the Middle Ages, are as engrossing as 
any of the Arthurian legends, which inci- 
dentally are credited to Walter Map 
by some scholars. 


also 


Other Indian 
Illustrated by 
University Press, 


Glooskap’s Country and 
Tales. By Cyrus Macmillan. 
John A. Hall. Oxford 


114 Fifth Ave., New 
Pp. 273. $3.50. 

A new collection of stories about Glooskap, 
the supernatural hero of the Micmacs of 
Eastern Canada, drawn from the author's 
Canadian Wonder Tales (1918) and Cana- 
dian Fairy Tales (1922). The stories reflect 
the atmosphere of the land and the imagina- 
tion of the Indians who, with the animals, 
peopled the forests and plains before the 
white man. Their mythical explanations for 
such mysteries as how summer came to 
Canada and how fire was brought to the 
Indians are worth reading again and again. 
Excellent for storytelling. 


York 11, N. Y., 1956. 


The Magic Calabash; Folk 
America’s Islands and Alaska. Edited by 
Jean Cothran. Illustrated by Clifford N. 
Geary. David McKay Co., 225 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 88. $2.50. 

A companion volume to With A Wag, 
With A Wag, with stories from Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Although valuable because it contains ma- 
terial not easily available elsewhere, it lacks 
the flavor and spirit of the people and the 
locale of the Unfortunately the 
illustrations, Americanized versions of Poly- 
nesians, Eskimos, and such, detract 
the indigenous character of the tales. 


Tales From 


stories. 


from 


For the Upper Grades 


Wapping the World. Written and illus- 
trated by Erwin Raisz. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 114. $3.00. 


The historical development of the art of 
cartography, from crude beginnings to mod- 
ern photographic techniques, is clearly and 
interestingly summarized in this book. The 
text is enlivened by numerous diagrams, 
photographs, and drawings, the most inter- 
esting of which are the reproductions of early 
maps which show the gradual completion of 
the portrait of the earth’s surface as we 
know it today. Although written primarily 
for young people the book should be of 
interest to readers of all ages. 

Robert S. Langley 


Oil, Today’s Black Magic. Written and 
illustrated by Walter Buehr. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

This briefly surveys the history, production, 
distribution, and uses of petroleum and its 
manv by-products. Middle and upper grade 
pupils will find the romance of oil as pre- 
sented here a thrilling and meaningful ex- 
perience. The illustrations and drawings are 
works of art so beautiful and informative 
that they alone would justify purchasing this 
work. As oil has become such an important 
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item in modern living, this book should be 


in every school. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 
Ootook, Young Eskimo 
Harrington. Illustrated with photographs 
by Richard Harrington. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1956 


Pp. 127. $2.75. 


Girl. By Lyn 


This story of a young Eskimo girl is not 
only authentic in its geographic setting but 
bridges with real understanding the gap 
between two cultural worlds. Without the 
maudlin exaggerations which often mar such 
a work, it portrays vividly both the grim and 
more cheerful aspects of life on the Arctic 
tundra. Excellent photographs furnish the 
finishing touch to make this a delightful book 
for persons of all ages. Primarily for upper 
grade children. Robert Langley 


Familiar Animals of America. By Will 
Barker. Illustrated by Carl Burger. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 300. $4.95. 

A well written reference book of non- 
technical information including the life his- 
tory, behavior, ecological role, and geo- 
graphic range of about sixty species of 
common mammals, reptiles, and amphibians. 
There is a superb drawing of each animal 
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in its natural habitat 
tracks, dens, and other 
for some of the animals. More satisfactory 
than other guides. Suitable for upper grade 
children and biology students 

Bernice J 


with illustrations of 
interesting teatures 


Austrheim 


Building and Operating 
Written and illustrated by W. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 
York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 

A comprehensive description of the steps 
involved in the construction of model cars 
from the simplest electric-motor driven cars 
through internal combustion engines to jet 
propulsion, including several radio controlled 
cars. Construction of models can be accom- 
plished with the use of simple tools, manu- 
factured model parts, and radio kits. Suitable 
for boys from early teens up. 

Edmund D. Crosby 


Model Cars. 
\. Musciano. 
24th St., New 
192. $3.50. 


{ 

This Way, Delight. Selected by Herbert 
Read. Illustrated by Juliet Kepes. Pantheon 
Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. a< 
1956. Pp. 155. $3.50. 

An unusually well selected collection of 
poetry covering a wide range of poets and 
subjects. The verses are well within the 
comprehension of young people; since they 
were not written especially for children they 
may be enjoyed by any age group including 
adults. An “Afterthought” discusses the 
creative process and leads the reader to a 
better understanding of poetry. Imaginative 
illustrations. Highly recommended. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Crossroads for Chela. By Dorothy Wilton. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.95 

The littlke Tarascan Indian Village of 
Los Teras in the wild Sierras of Mexico 
provides the colorful setting for the story 
of Chela. With courage and loyalty both to 
her own people and the “intruding white 
foreigners,” the young Indian girl attempts 
to overcome the suspicion and fear which 
have built a wall of resentment between 
them. In the climactic episode of the great 
fire which swept the forest, the real source 
of treachery is revealed and brave, loving 
Chela sees the beginning of understanding 
and of happier relations. This fine story 
holds both appeal and challenge for young 
teen-agers. Mary E. Courtenay 


King Solomon’s Horses. 
Kubie. Harper and Bros., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956 


This story of 


By Nora Benjamin 
49 E. 33rd St., 
Pp. 211. 
life in the days of King 
Solomon centers about the adventures of a 
young boy who finds an abandoned foal 
dying on the desert. Against great odds and 
opposition he manages to train the filly. 
Knowing that it belongs to the King’s stables 
and must be returned, he 


$2.75. 


enters the service 
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of the charioteers, hoping to remain near 
the horse. While on a trading expedition to 
Egypt, Dan has an opportunity to travel 
about Israel, meet King Solomon, and visit 
the great Temple at Jerusalem. He learns 
of intrigues and helps to discover a plot to 
overthrow the King. Though fast moving, 
some of the situations seem contrived and 
just too many things happen to the hero. 
Well written, the descriptions of ancient 
places and customs will be of interest to 
Jewish children and upper grade readers 
who like biblical stories. 
Mary Prendergast 


Up Periscope. By Robb White. Double- 
day and Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 
251. $2.75. 

A World War II adventure, this novel 
conveys some of the atmosphere of the air- 
sea action in the Pacific. The hero is sent 
by submarine from Pearl Harbor to a hostile 
island in order to steal an enemy code. Sub- 
marine and crew meet with numerous ad- 
ventures as they go to and return from their 
mission. How a submarine works and how 
an underwater demolition man goes about 
his business are part of the action of the 
novel. Not literature, but good entertainment 
for seventh to tenth grade boys. 

Morris Finder 


The O’Donnells. By Peggy Sullivan. II- 
lustrated by Mary Stevens. Follett Publishing 
Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Five active girls in one family are certain 
to cause excitement and we find this to be 
true in a delightful, refreshing tale of family 
life in the 1900's. Buggy riding, picnics, 
visits from Aunt Ella, and a new piano are 
a few of the simple, everyday pleasures en- 
joyed by the whole family. A midnight ex- 
cursion to see a house moved across the 
tracks proves a lively experience. The many, 
well-defined illustrations add to this whole- 
some story which will appeal to girls from 
fifth to eighth grade. Kathleen. O'Shea 


The Golden Promise. By Edith H. Black- 
burn. Illustrated by Rus Anderson. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Alex McTaggart sails around Cape Horn 
on a paddle-wheel steamer in the turbulent 
days of the Gold Rush in California. His 
suspicion that getting rich from the diggings 
involves more than picking up nuggets in 
the hills is confirmed by the first-hand report 
of his friend Red. Working on the steamer 
hauling men and supplies to the gold field 
satisfies him until a tragedy occurs on the 
river. Then he decides to return East and 
equip himself with the knowledge which 
will help make steam navigation safe. 
Recommended for the upper grades. 

Mary McAuliffe 
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Music Dictionary. By Marilyn K. Davis. 
Illustrated by Winifred Greene. Doubleday 
and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 63. $3.50. 

This publication proves that a musical 
dictionary can be made interesting to young 
music pupils if it is brightened with many 
eye-catching illustrations. The eight hundred 
words presented are traditional but their 
definitions are abbreviated to keep reader 
interest. Foreign words are made 
say through phonetic pronunciation. 

Sylvan D. Ward 


easy to 


The Colt from Horse Heaven Hills. By 
Eleanor F. Brown. Illustrated by Pers 
Crowell. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

The story of an unwanted horse that is 
purchased by a boy and trained to be a 
jumper. Boy and horse have many frustrat- 
ing experiences before success comes, but it 
is these experiences that help mold them 
into champions. The ending is somewhat 
strange but very interesting. Boys and girls 
interested in horses will enjoy this book. 

Gus Ziagos 


Prisoner in the Circle. By E. D. Mygatt. 
Illustrated by Brummett Echohawk. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave. New 
York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 209. $2.75. 

The story of Ken, Boy Scout recently 
elected to the Order of the Arrow, and his 
many adventures on the Indian reservation 
with the Cheyennes. Sub-plots involving 
Ken, his horse, a downed pilot, Indian cele- 
brations, and a fire in a canyon add to the 
main story: the life of the Indian on a reser- 
vation today. The author has captured the 
ways of the Indians and tells a story that 
all boys will appreciate. Upper elementary 
grades Gus Ziagos 


The Rocking Chair Buck. By Cora Cheney. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 128. $2.25. 

This is a detective story about people who 
follow conservation practices and those who 
don’t. Certainly many of the experiences 
here lie outside the range of those available 
to most city dwellers. It is, nonetheless, an 
interesting tale with a fine moral. Boys 
between the of eleven and fourteen 
should like it. Robert Levin 


ages 


Bugles in the Hills. By John F. Hayes. II- 
lustrated by Fred J. Finley. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A stirring story of a vanishing period of 
Western Canadian life in 1873. It tells of the 
lawlessness of an area before the coming of 
the mounties and of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in the transition from the wagon cara- 
van style of transport to steam. It recounts 
exciting adventures of a young boy and his 
horse that will appeal to girls as well as 
boys. The background and incidents are 
based on facts. Eleanor Bisbee 


Hildreth T. Wriston. 
3urchard. Abingdon 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 


Hill Farm. By 
Illustrated by Peter 
Press, 810 Broadway, 
1956. Pp. 192. $2.50 

The process of growing up, of gaining 
respect of the elders in the family, and of 
learning to think and take responsibility, is 
difficult. So it is with Dave Martin, farm 
boy, who finds himself and his place when 
his cool thinking in time of crisis saves the 
valley from flood when the dam breaks. Of 
interest to early teen-agers who wish to know 
more about farm life. 

Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


For the High School 


Trolley Car Treasury. By Frank Row- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St.. New York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 200. 


9 


some. 


This review of the development and de- 


cline of the streetcar in America should 
interest teen-age boys interested in trans- 
portation and inventions. Trolleys, horsecars, 
cablecars, and interurbans are treated. More 
than three hundred photographs add con- 
siderable appeal. Teachers will like it too. 
Irwin J. Suloway 

Milk Flood. 
by Rafaello Busoni. 
Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 189. $2.50. 


An_ eighteen-year-old 


By Paul Corey. Illustrated 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. 


boy wants, more 
than anything else, to have his own cows 
and his own farm. His struggles to achieve 
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these goals are entwined with those of a 
group of small farmers who are trying to 
build their own cooperative in the face of 
opposition, intrigue, and even sabotage from 
the larger dairy interests. This novel should 
aid the urban student to understand some of 
the problems of rural living, a theme seldom 
treated in teen-age literature. 
C. Wallace Dierickx 


Battle for Manhattan. By Bruce Bliven, 
Jr. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 128. $3.50. 

Beautifully written and amply illustrated, 
this is the story of Washington’s withdrawal 
from Manhattan. A realistic portrayal of 
men and events enable the reader to under- 
stand the difficulties of the day and to get a 
feeling for a period of history rarely found 
today. It is thoroughly documented but not 
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with 
mended for senior high schools as reference 
or extra-reading. 


distracting footnotes Highly recom- 


Eleanor Bisbee 


The West Point Story. By Colonel Red 
Reeder and Nardi Reeder Champion. Illus- 
trated by Frederick T. Chapman. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 180. $1.50. 

Well-designed and ably written, this book 
describes the beginnings and subsequent his- 
tory of our national military academy, tells 
the stories of many of its famous graduates, 
and describes the conditions of life for past 
and present cadets. Especially enjoyable for 
teen-agers who are interested in military 
careers. Thomas J. Creswell 

Medicine in Action. By Margaret O. 
Hyde. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Students of general science and biology 
will find excellent, up-to-date information 
about the field of medicine, with emphasis 
on vocational and professional opportunities. 
Requirements for the various types of work 
are outlined and thirty sources of informa- 
tion about education, scholarships, and part- 
time employment are listed. New medical 
techniques are described in nontechnical lan- 


guage. Each chapter emphasizes the manner 
in which modern health teams coordinate 
their activities in solving today’s medical 


problems. Bernice J. Austrheim 


From High School to a Job. By Adrian 
\. Paradis. Illustrated by Genia. David 
McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 249. $3.50 

The particular value of this book is 


threefold: the copious lists of resources for 
occupational information, the indication of 
opportunities for the noncollege youth, and 
the helpful suggestions on finding a job and 
try-out opportunities. Coverage of occupa- 
tional fields is exceedingly brief, necessitating 
many other supplementary materials, and in 
spots is of dubious accuracy. However it 
has much to offer within the limits of its 
purpose. Blanche B. Paulson 


The Proud Air. By Jessica Lyon. Macrae- 
Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa., 1956. Pp. 221. $2.75. 

Socially prominent Lynn finds her insig- 
nificant job a hindrance to parties after her 
engagement to Jeff. Money and pride pre- 
vent her from identifying life’s true values. 
Her father’s sudden illness and Jeff’s finan- 
cial reverses create a situation she is almost 
unable to cope with. Realization that comes 
from the loss of her friends, her sister Pat’s 
acceptance of responsibility, and Jeff’s love 
help Lynn to come of age in this absorbing 
older girls’ novel. Gladys A. Berg 
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The Tree of Language. By Helene and 
Charlton Laird. Illustrated by Ervine Metz. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 233. $3.50. 

This is a painless and pleasant introduc- 
tion to the historical study of language, 
leveled at the minds of high school students, 
and written so simply and engagingly that 
the better seventh and eighth graders may 
well understand and enjoy it. The book is 
not especially well organized, nor have its 
authors dealt sufficiently with principles. 
They have tried, perhaps too hard but with 
considerable success, to make their book 
easy and amusing. Horace Williston 


A Space Traveler’s Guide to Mars. By 
I. M. Levitt. Henry Holt and Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1956 
Pp. 175. $3.50. 

This interplanetary Baedeker tells every- 
thing about Mars except how much to tip 
the boatmen. The author, director of the 
Fels Planetarium of The Franklin Institute, 
weighs the evidence and concludes Percival 
Lowell was wrong —the canals don’t exist 
after all. Levitt readably presents all cur 
rently ascertainable astronomical data about 
the fourth planet, adding his own enlightened 
deductions to the long, fascinating history 
of speculation about Mars. Constructive and 
stimulating for the right kind of teen-ager 

Mark Reinsberg 


Darcy's Harvest. By Lynn Bronson. I 
lustrated by Paul Galdone. Doubleday and 
Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

Plump and unpopular, sixteen-year-old 
Darcy lives on a prune ranch in Oregon 
with her father. When his leg is broken in 
an accident, it is up to Darcy to harvest the 
prune crop. Frantically seeking help, she 
hires two hitchhiking boys, only to learn 
that they might be escapees from a local 
reformatory. How Darcy handles the situa 
tion, and slims down in the process, makes 
an engaging little story for teen-agers 
Recommended. Eve K. Clarke 


The Runner. By Jane and Paul Annixter 
Illustrated by Paul Laune. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1956 


Pp. 220. $2.75. 


Clem Mayfield, an orphan living with his 
uncle and aunt at their ranch in Wyoming, 
helps to train polo horses. But most of all 
he loves and tries to tame a wild stallion 
that he rescued from a group of hunters 
General background and description of out- 
door-living in the Far West will attract 
teen-age boys, but the character development 
is shallow, and plot and prose stereotyped. 
It cannot compare with the excellent My 
Friend Flicka of similar plot and _ setting. 

Eve K. Clarke 
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Holly River Secret. By Ann Durell. II- 
lustrated by Ursula Koering. Doubleday 
and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 224. 

The ‘setting of this lively 
Jersey at the rich historical 
River where Joey Finch’s father runs a 
cranberry farm. Things really begin to 
happen when Joey stumbles upon the ruins 
of the old Gray Gull Inn in a glade nearby. 
This book should be easy and exciting read- 
ing for the early teens. It has definite inter- 
cultural values in that a number of prevalent 
stereotyped ideas about people who are dif- 
ferent are overcome. Also debunked are 
several old superstitions which frighten chil- 
dren. The book, complete with treasure map, 
is illustrated with imaginative line drawings. 

Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


$2.75. 
tale is South 
site of Holly 


Chocolate Soda. By Helen Miller Swift. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 216. $3.00. 

Seventeen-year-old Ellie Randolph, whose 
family runs the town’s Sweet Shoppe, is 
expected to do her share as unpaid help. 
Resenting the demands on her time and the 
imagined loss of social prestige, she has a 
difficult time learning to adjust her sense of 
values. Concentrating on her writing talent, 
she wins a college scholarship and looks 
forward to new horizons and well-earned 
freedom. Fairly stereotyped characters and 
plot (so many recent heroines seem to be 
potential writers!) make this novel only 
average. Eve K. Clarke 

Dipper of Copper Creek. By John and 
Jean George. Illustrated by Jean George. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 184. $3.50. 

This is a delightful story of a young boy 
and his grandfather and their experiences 
during a summer together in the Colorado 
Rockies. The boy who comes to prospect 
for gold finds something far better through 
his association with nature as his grand- 
father presents it to him. There is suspense, 
the lure of prospecting, and the presentation 
of the wonders of nature, especially birds. 
It is a book for almost any age group. 

Bessie C. Stenhouse 


Sweet Sixteen. 
Smith Co., 225 S. 
Pa., 1956. Pp. 188. $2.75. 

Jane Ellison, sweet sixteen, is unhappy 
because her younger sister gets better grades 
at high school and more praise at home. A 
new teacher who comes to board with them, 
by pointing out other values of importance 
such as friendliness and cooperation, helps 
Jane to build up her self-assurance and to 
develop her writing talent. For younger 
girls and not too important. 

Eve K. Clarke 

The Treasure of the Coral Reef. By Don 
Stanford. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 
24th St.. New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 
193. $2.75. 

Sixteen-year-old Mike Forrester spends a 
summer vacation with his father. The sepa- 
ration of his parents and a near-failure in a 
history course dampen his spirits. But all 
of this is forgotten when lung-diving in 
Bermuda’s waters leads to an exciting his- 
torical discovery. Because of the mediocre 
style and a too-contrived plot this book is 
recommended for use only where there is a 
need for adventure stories for teen-age boys. 

Doris McAllister 


Lake. By Edward C. 


3y Anne Emery. Macrae- 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, 


Trouble at Clear 
Janes. Macrae-Smith Co., 225 S. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1956. Pp. 220. 

A young biologist is sent to Clear Lake 
ta determine why the fish no longer seem to 
thrive there. As a result the town loses much 
of its resort character. Many interesting 
events occur; however, the counterfeiting 
case that really brings the story to a close 
seems quite extraneous. Budding teen-age 
biologists with a penchant for mystery might 
like this book. Robert Levin 


The Beginning: Creation Myths Around 
the World. By Marie Leach. Illustrated 
by Jan B. Fairservis. Funk and Wagnalls, 
153 E. 24th St., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 253. $3.50. 

Theories of ancient civilizations regarding 
the origin of man and the earth are ade- 
quately represented in this collection of 
myths. Selections included in this volume 
give evidence of required research on the 
part of the author. Rosemary A. Welsch 


Books Received 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Playmaking with Children. By Winifred 
Ward. Appleton-Century Crofts, 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 341. $3.25. 

Writing Through Revision. By Walter L. 
Brown and John E. Moore. Harcourt, Brace 


and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 154. $1.50. 


School Health and Health Education. By 
C. E. Turner, et al. C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 


March-April, 1957 


Washington Blvd., St. 
Pp. 466. $4.00. 


Fundamental Mathematics. By Thomas 
L. Wade and Howard E. Taylor. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 380. $4.75. 


American High School Administration. By 
Will French, et al. Rinehart and Co., 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 604. $6.00. 


Louis 3, Mo., 1957 
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For the Kindergarten 


Herbert the Lion. Second Revision. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Clare Turlay Newberry. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.00. 


The Little Elephant. By Arthur Gregor. 
Illustrated by Ylla. Harper and Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Unp. 


3.25. 


tf? 


Hundl is a Dog 
by Robin King. E. 
Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 60. $2.25. 


Written and illustrated 
P. Dutton and Co., 300 
York 10, °N. Y., 1956. 


Up the Trail and Down the Street. Writ- 


ten and illustrated by Frank Jupo. The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave, New York 
11, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.95. 

Sociable Toby. By Eleanor Clymer. II- 
lustrated by Ingrid Fetz. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 82. $2.50. 





and Primary Grades 


If I Ran the Circus. By Dr. Seuss. Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 


If I Were Captain. By Louise Floethe. 
Illustrated by Richard Floethe. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.50. 


Caboose on the Roof. By James Sterling 
Ayars. Illustrated by Bob Hodgell. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 75. $2.50. 

The Pot Bank. By Yen Liang. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 1956. Pp. 32. $2.00. 


Churchmouse Stories. By Margot Austin. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 171. $3.50. 


Peek-a-boo. By Ethel and Leonard Kess- 


For the Middle Grades 


The Happy Rain. By Jack Sendak. Illus- 


trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 40. $2.50. 

The Good Knight Ghost. By Jeanne 
Bendick. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 51. 
$2.50. 


What Indian Is It? By Anna Pistorius. 
Follett Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington 


ler. Doubleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 32. $2.00. 
Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chi- 


i 
cago 7, Ill., 1956. Pp. 95. $2.50. 

[he Book of Nonsense. Edited by R. L. 
Green. Illustrated by Charles Folkard, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 266. $3.25. 


Tornado’s Big Year. By Trella Lamson 
Dick. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Follett 
Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. Pp. 224. $2.95. 


English Is Our Language Series. Grade 
Three, Four, and Five by Edna L. Sterling 
et al. Grade six by Edna L. Sterling and 


Mabel F. Rice. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1957. Pp. 
278, 326, 342, and 342 respectively. Prices 


$1.80, $1.92, $2.00 and $2.08 respectively. 


For the Upper Grades 


Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. Unp. $1.50. 
Your Pony’s Trek around the World. 
Written and illustrated by Paul. Brown. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.75. 
Gruyo of the Flying H. By Mark Storm. 
Further Adventures of the Family frem 


One End Street. By Eve Garnett. Van- 


guard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 254. $3.00. 


You and the Sciences of Mankind. By 
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Ray Broekel. Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill. 1956. Pp. 64. $2.00. 


The Black Stallion’s Courage. By Walter 
Farley. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 242. $2.00. 


Chicago Schools Journal 











A Wonderful World for Children. By 


Peter Carozo. Bantam Books, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 244. 
| 35 cents. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. 
Educators Guide to Free Films. Six- 
teenth edition. 1956. Pp. 560. $6.00. 
Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. 
Eighth edition. 1956. Pp. 188. $5.00. 


Educators Guide to Free 7 apes, Scripts 
and Transcriptions. Compiled and edited by 
Walter A. Wittich. 1957. Pp. 184. $5.75. 

Slementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials, Thirteenth edition. 
1956. Pp. 318. $5.50. 


Mexico. By Marjorie C. 
of Documents, 


Education im 
Johnston. Superintendent 


Miscellaneous 


U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 1956. Pp. 135. 55 cents. 


The United Nations and Dependent 
Peoples. By Emil J. Sady. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington 6, D. C., 1956. Pp. 
205. $1.50. 


A Directory of 3, 300 16mm Film Libraries. 
By Seerley Reid et al. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 1956. Pp. 198. 
70 cents. 


A Basic Book Collection for High Schools. 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill, 1957. Pp. 204. $2.75. 


Bigger and Better Book Bazaars. By 
Hardy R. Finch. Scholastic Teacher Maga- 
zine, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 


Inexpensive Pamphlet Material 


Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs 
New York 16, 


38th St., 
28 each. 25 cents each. 


Public 
Committee, 22 E. 
N. ¥., 1936. Pp 

The Shy Child. By Helen Ross. 

Portrait of Israel— Myth and Reality. 
By Hal Lehrman. 

This Growing 
Heilbroner. 


World. By Robert L. 


Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Smashing the Sound Barrier. By 
Richard Brinkerhoff. Illustrated by Don 
Merrick. 

How Long Do You Want to Live? By 
Will Burnett. Illustrated by Don Merrick. 
1954. Pp. 48 each. 50 cents each. 

Modern Man. By Ashley Montagu. 
Illustrated by Barbara Shamberg.. 1956 
Pp. 48. 50 cents. 

You and TV. By 
Illustrated by Don Merrick. 
50 cents. 

Life and Death of the Soil. By Robert 
C. Sherman. Illustrated by Bernard Glo- 
chowsky. 1955. Pp. 48. 50 cents. 

Rockets into Space. By Alexander 
Joseph. Illustrated by Don Merrick. 1955 
Pp. 48. 50 cents. 

The Electronic Brain and What It Can 
Do. By Saul Gorn and Wallace Man- 
heimer. Illustrated by Selma Quateman. 
1956. Pp. 64. 60 cents. 


Robert Stollberg. 
1955. Pp. 56. 


Money Management Series. Your Clothing 
Dollar. By Leone Ann Heuer and Naomi 
Swanson. Money Management Institute of 
Household Finance Corp., Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago 1, IIl. 





March-April, 1957 


1956-1957. Pp. 32. $1.50. 
Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive 


Materials for Economic Education. Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 2 W. 46th 


St. New York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 48. 
50 cents. 
Scholarships and Loan Funds. Illinois 


Congress of Parents and Teachers, 311 E. 
Capitol Ave., Springfield, Ill., 1955. Pp. 16. 


The Flannel Board. By Merton B. Osborn. 
University of Redlands, Redlands, Cal., 1956. 
Pp. 36. $1.00. 


Critical Thinking in Current Affairs Dis- 
cussion. The Junior Town Meeting League, 
356 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 
1956. Pp. 32. 


Teaching Exceptional Children in Every 
Classroom. Public Schools Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, III. 


Retrieving the Retarded Reader. Re- 
vised edition. By Jack W. Birch. 1955. 
Pp. 32. $1.00. 

Reaching the Mentally Retarded. By 
Jack W. Birch and Godfrey D. Stevens. 
1955. Pp. 44. $1.00. 

Challenging Gifted Children. By Jack 


W. Birch and Earl M. McWilliams. 1955. 
Pp. 49. $1.00. 
Handwriting for Left-handed Children. 
By Luella Cole. 1955. Pp. 17. $1.00. 


Solving Problems of Problem Children. 
By Jack W. Birch and Edward H. Stull- 
ken. 1956. Pp. 44. $1.00. 


The Many Uses of the Atom. By Waldemar 
Kaempffert. Headline Series No. 117. Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17, N. Y., 1956. 


Pp. 62. 35 cents. 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Upper Grades 


Robert Louis Steven- 
$.35 


l'reasure Island. By 

Pocket Books. 
Illustrated. 
Red Fox. 

Books. $.25. 


Catching a wild fox. 


Helen 


son 


By Charles Roberts. Teen-Age 


Blue Treasure Girvan. Teen- 


\ge Books 


Mystery 


By 
$.35. 


and hidden treasure. For girls. 


Outlaw Red. By Jim Kjelgaard. Teen- 
Age Books. $.25. 
Two fugitives 

a boy. 


a prize-winning dog and 


Vountain Pony and the Pinto Colt. By 
Henry V. Larom. 300ks. $.25. 

Mysterious the 
Rockies. 


Teen-Age 


rustling in W yoming 


For the High School 


Pearl. By John Steinbeck. Bantam 
$.25. 

Fable about For 
the better 


a Mexican pearl fisher. 
student. 


Vartians, Go Hom By Fredric Brown. 


Bantam. $.3 


a ° 


One billion Martians invade the Earth in 


1964. 


Profiles in ( 


yurage. By Senator John F. 
Kennedy $ 


Pocket Books 35 
[rue accounts of American statesmen who 
risked their careers to do what they believed 


to be right 
King 

<dited by 
With 


theater. 


William 
Wright 


Shakespeare. 


Lear. By 
B Books. 


Louis B. 


1 
Pocket 


chapters on Shakespeare and _ his 


Copious notes facing text 

A Short History of the Civil War. By 
‘letcher Pratt. Pocket Books. $.35 

Many maps, index. Somewhat fictionalized 
but authentic in detail 

The Hunchback of Notr 
Victor Hugo. Translated by 
Bantam. $.50. 

The Complete 
and edited by 
Perma Books. 

Collection of prize-winning business letters 
plus explanation. 

Richard II. Henry IV, Part 
IV, Part Two. Henry |] 


Shakespeare. Pelican 


Dame. 


Lowell 


By 
Blair. 


Letter W 
M. H. and S. K 


$.35. 


Compiled 
Mager. 


One. Henry 
By William 
Books. $.50 each. 

Each with brief chapter on Shakespeare’s 


Stage Footnotes 


For the 


Literature. By 
Books. $.50. 


The Cycle of American 
Robert E. Spiller. Mentor 


A concise survey. 
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7 he Red Car. 
\ge Books. $.25. 
How a boy rebuilt a racing car. 

How to Know Minerals and Rocks 
y Richard M. Signet Key Books 
50. 

Illustrated guide to important gems, ores, 
and metals. Hints for collectors. 

The Good Shepherd 
Bantam Books. §$.35. 

Convoy U-Boats 
War II. 

Seventeen 
Books. $.35. 

Fear Strikes Jim 
Al Hirshberg. Books. 

True story of a baseball player’s mental 
breakdown, cure, and comeback 


By Don Stanford. Teen- 


the 
Pearl. 


B 


By C. S. Forester 


versus during World 


Booth Tarkington. Bantam 


Piersall and 


$.35. 


Out. By 
santam 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan 
Pocket Books. $.35. 

Modern spelling. 

Great Essays in Science. Edited by Martin 
Gardner. Pocket Books. $.35. 

Thirty essays by 28 major scientists on 
many scientific topics. For the better student 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Jonathan Swift. 
Pocket Books. $.35. 

Not the 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Pocket Books. $.50. 
The Mentor Book of 
Edited by Horace Gregory 
Zaturenska. $.50. 

208 poems, indexed. 


children’s version. 


By Daniel DeFoe. 
V erse. 
Marya 


Religious 
and 


Teacher 


Seeds of Life. By John Langdon-Davies. 
Signet Key Books. $.35. 


A readable explanation of the reproductive 
processes in all living things. 


Chicago Schools Journal 





Educational Conferences and Conventions 


May 19-22: Sixty-first Annual Convention, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 25-29: Twelfth Annual Conference, National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, NEA, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


June 30-July 6: Centennial Convention, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


July 1-4: Annual Meeting, National School Public Relations 
Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


July 8-13: Fourth Annual Seminar, National School Public Re- 
lations Association, New York City. 


October 11-12: Annual Meeting, Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, Denver, Colorado. 


October 13-16: Twelfth National Conference, County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, Denver, Colorado. 


October 20-24: Forty-third Annual Convention, Association of 
School Business Officials of the United States and Canada, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. : 
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